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CHAPTER 1 


“A er. sat alone in the shabby drawing-room 
wf an old-fashioned country Rectory ; it was 
getting dark, for the time of year was January, 
and the hour half-past four in the afternoon ; but 
she made no attempt to light the rather common 
lamp which stood on the centre table ; the fire iu 
the grate was small, but its flickering flames lit 

‘the scene quite sufficiently for Nan’s occupa- 
tion, since she was doing nothing in the world 
but think ; and thought, as we know, can be 
carried on even in the darkness of the night. 


' Hers were not happy musings, judging by the 


sad look on her grave face and the troubled 
shadow over her dark blue eyes, 

Her deep-mourning dress, almost painful in 
ite newness, told its own story, that Nan had lost 
some one near and dear to her very lately, and 











told truly, too, for only a week ago the Kector of | 
Walden Royal had been borne to hia rest, 

In a month's time his widow and children must 
leave the home to which Mrs. Caredale had come 
a bride some thirty years before, and, as though | 
these two troubles were not enough to bear—-the | 
dead clergyman had been one of those cheery, 
genial natures which take no thought for the 
morrow ; he had never been reckless or extra- 
vagant, he had never run into debt or ordered 
things he could not pay for, but he had lived up 
to his income. The balance in the bank juet 
covered the funeral expenses, and for Mra, Cars- 
dale there remained nothing but the furniture, 
which had never been very expensive, and was 
now distinctly the worse for wear, 

She was barely fifty, a handsome portly woman, 
with more worldliness than her dead husband, 
and a great readiness to accept all offers of help 
from friends or relatives ; just the sort of woman 
to forgive the stings of patronage if accompanied 
by substantial proofs of goodwill, 

She had five children—not such a large family 
compared to the usual number of clerical olive 
branches—two sons, both “in the church ;” one 


| 





the vicar of a small living not far off, married toa 


1D MISS CARSDaLB, SADLY. 


well-to-do wife ; the other curate at a West-end 
parish of London, and very popular in society. 

Mrs. Carsdale was quite easy about her sons, 
but her daughters were rather on her mind, All 
tliree were distinctly eligible for a wedding-ring 
(Nan, the youngest, was twenty-two), but as yet 
not one of the trio was engaged 

Mrs. Carsdale had been more hopeful lately. 
Dr. Seott, a young surgeon, who had just settled 
at Waiden Royal, had seemed much attracted to 
Nan, and bad paid her considerable attention. 
As he had a good practice, fair private meaus, 
and norelations to cavil abt his choice, the Rector’s 
widow was most anxious to secure him as a sou- 
in-law. 

Nan safely married, one of her sisters could 
live with ber ; the other might be welcomed by 
Mrs. Kenneth Carsdale, who asiready boasted o 
nursery, and the widow herself could visit about 
among her children. 

It was a charming programme. Mrs. Carsdale 
(who had no sensitive feelings) made no secret of 
her hopes, and Nan knew perfectly what was 
expected of her. 

When Dr. Scott came in that afternoon, just 
after her mother and sisters had started to make 
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“return thanks” calls, the poor girl was painfully 
aware that he had probably asked her mother's 
leave to speak to her, and that when Mrs. Cars- 
dale returned the vials of wrath would fall upon 
her head. 

For Nan did not Jove Dr. Scott, and ehe was 
romantic enough to believe that a sufficient reason 
for refusing him. To make matters worse, she 
had not the slightest objection to him thal she 
could put into worda, and che had a dim suspicion 
either of her sisters would have accepted bim on 
the spot. 

Robert Scott was just over thirty; a strong, 
capable young Englishman, full of activity and 
vigour ; good-looking, too, in rather a florid style. 
Just the sort of man to make amexcellent hus- 
band; but yet his estimate’ef women was a low 
one. 

He believed they should be housekeepers and 
nurses rather than companions, As to their 
intelligence, well, he sneered at the modern craze 
for female education (as he called it};and,declared 
if a woman could makes pudding, do needlework, 
and cress herself becomingly, she knew enough 
for him. 

tie had admired Annette Caredale from the 
first day he came to Walden Royal, but was just 
@ little alarmed at a report which reached him 
that she was “the clever one of the family.” 
Visiting often at the Rectory, however, he dis- 
covered she wae neither contentious uur con- 
ceited, and so decided the report was a libel. 
Sti'l, perhaps, he would not ‘have spoken so soon 
but for the Rector’s sudden death, and the 
consequent Gispersal of his family. 

He told his story well; speaking with maply 


<wermath as he aseured. Nan he had cared for_her 


from the first, and that he would. do his beat to 
make her happy. He was well-off, and his wife 
would never ueed to soil her pretty fingers, She 
should have one of her sisters to live with her, 
as he was out. # great deal through the exigen- 
cies of his profession, and he should not like her 
to feel Jonely. He would be the lash to show 
disrespect tor her father’s memory, but under all 
the circumstances he thought.it would mot be 
unseemly if they were married et once, before 
ber mother Jeft Walden Royal. 

He said gil this withoud a pate sufiicient for 
Nan to edge in a word, much as she longed to do 
su. Thigcool taking of her consent for granted 
was torture to her, When he finally stopped to 
take breath he. was’ pstounded, the peunilese 
girl, whose gratitude he had confidently expected, 
was actually refusing him. At firat he wovld 
not believe it } he simply could not, 

I have taken you by eurprise, perhaps,” he 
said loftily, “though I thought my wishes bad 
long been apporent,” 

‘Twas afraid,” the girl hesitated, for conceited 
as was her admirer, she had no wish to wound 
him, “I mean, I feared you thought of me, and 
{ tried all I could te show you it was of no nse.” 


“T will give you time to think over it,” said 


Dr. Scott graciously, “a week—a month.” 

Naw shook her head, 

“Thank you very much, but—it wouldn't 
make any difference, my mind is quite made 
up.” 

“T suppose there is someone else,” he said 
stiffly, “though Mrs. Carsdale assured me your 
aifections were disengaged.” 

They are—-at least, I mean I have never met 
anyoue I could care for.” 

“Then I think I havea right to demand a 
reason for your refusal,” said Dr. Scott in an 
aggrieved tone. 

{ don’t know about the ‘right,’” said Nan 
eoldly, for she felt indignant, “but I will teil 


you. Morriage being for life, for better for | 


worse, is an awful lottery at the best, and I 
think people who started on it without love 
would he heavily handicapped.” 

“Really! You have very extraordinary ideas. 


I shou'd never have thought one of your mother’s | 
daughters would have been infected by the New | 


Women mania,” 
Ink few minutes he-was gone, and poor Nau 


sat down on the hearthrug in a childish undigni- 
fied attitude, not in the very least like a “ New 
Woman,” and tried to think how she could excuse 
herve’ f when her mother returned, 


Poor Nan!) She was pretty. ‘The only pretty 
one of the three girls, which always provoked 
Mts. C le, who weuch preferred Mildred and 
Grace to hér youngest born. Nan had big 
dark blue eyes, which reminded one somehow of 
those purple velvet pansies which grow in our 
gardens, Then her dusky hair had a natural 
curl,..and. always. arranged . itself, in. natural 
feathery puffs in frout, while at the back it was 
coiled’ round her shapely head in ‘siviple plaite. 
Her complexion was clear and fresh. She. had 
too little colour for a country girl, but her face 
was by no deans sickly or delicate. 

She sat there in the firelight and tried to think 
over the future. She knew she would have been 
miserable as Robert Scott’s wife; that tied to 
him she would have felt like a captive bird 
beating against the wires of its cage; but she 
posseesed a wonderfully clear judgment ond a 
fair amount »\f justice, The first told her her 
mother woul, be desperately angry ; while the 
second warned her that, perhaps, Mrs. Oarsdale 
had some cause to be disappointed. 

This was Tuesday ; on the following day both 
Nan’s brothers were expected “for @ night.” 
There was to be, in fact, a family discussion on 
future arrangements, and Nan knew as well as if 
she had been told that both George and Kenneth 
bad considered her as not on!y provided for’ her- 
self, but able to give a home to Grace or Mildred. 

Whatever would they say now? 

Kenneth had a wife and two children, His 
incomé was two hundred a year, plus about half 
| 2@ much again, which was the interest of his 

wife’s portion, 

Edith was @ very pleasant young woman, but 
she couldn't be expected to have a mother-ia-law 
and two sisters-in-law quartered on her for an 
indefinite time, 

George lived with his bachelor Rector, ‘ond 
therefore wag safé from the infiction of his 
family. 

What could be done! The furniture, if. sold, 
would not produce much-~it was so old and 
shabby—perhaps a hundred all told. 

Four women couldn’t live long on a hundred 
pounds. What were they to do whem it, was 
gone ? : 

No wonderNan Carsdale thought the world a 
very troubled place on this dull January ¢ 4 
and wished with all her heart the coming inter- 
view with her mother was eafely over. 

Mrs. Carsdale entered the drawing-room alone, 
rattling the handle of the door judiciously first, 
| 80.88 to give the lovera time to assume an attitude 
| of distant propriety. 

She looked round the room searchingly, sur- 
| 
} 








prised at not seeing Dr. Scort. 

** All alone, Nan!” shesaid, cheerfully, ‘ what 
have you done with Robert? His patients ought 
to have given him a holiday to-night, I think. 
Come here, dear, and let me congratulate you. I 

| little thought you would be the fizet of my girls 

to leave me.” 

**Oh, mother, don’t!” cried poor Nan, stung 

almost beyond endurance by this speech, “ things 
are not as you think. I—I have refused Dr. 

| Scott!” 

| “What! say it over again. I can’t have 

| heard you right!” 

| “TT have refueed Dr, Scott,” 

a Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself ;” 

| and Mrs, Caredale forgot herself and ber ladyhood 

| (which was only veneer after all,and not the real 

thing) so far as to administer.a sounding box on 

| the ear to her rebellious daughter, 

| Annette did not cry out. Her eyes were per- 

| feetly dry, and ehe uttered not a word ; yet, all 

| the same, that blow did its work, Up to that 

| moment she had been honestly sorry for her 

| mother, and rather inclined to blame herself, 

| now she jolt perfectly justified, 

| After eli why should she sell herself into. love- 

less marriage to make things easier for the 

| others ? 


terrible voiceless calm alarmed her. 
You are the most provoking girl I ever met,” 


ovt angrily at the indiguity offered her. This 
i she seid, bitterly ; “don’t you kuow that Dr, 





Mra, Carsdale was perhaps a little frightened | 
at the result of her own violence, She would | 
ve preferred Nan to burst into tears, or to cry | 


Scott has five hundred a year of his own, and the 
best practice in the county,” § 

"] have heard you say so,” admitted Nan, 
wearily ;“ but I don’t care for him. “He's rather 
vulgar, and I almost dislike him,” 

“Phen you deserve to starve, aud starve you, 
probably will, for Ihave no money, and you can't 
expect your poor dear, brothers, tok ) 
of their hard-earned Cane ee =i 

“I don't!” Nan was speaking alowst sullenly 
now, so tired did she feel. 1 expect. nothing 
from anyone, I mean to’ work gg living, I 
am strong and well. I am active and willing, if 
all elee fails, I daresay some one would try me- 
as general servant. 1'd rather be a maid-of-all- 
work in a London lodging-house than Robert 
Scott’s wife |” 


CHAPTER It. 


THE very same room the following evening ; but 
the lamp was lighted now, and the whole family, 
Mrs, Carsdale and her five children, were gathered 


round the centre table-—doing nothing, 


There is always something ominous, not to say 
depressing, in any number of grown-up people 
sitting at a table.doing nothing; it generally 
means a family council or discussion, both of 
which are odious things, Lots of people sit in 
their drawing-roomsand do ncthing-very happily, 
but then they are é about on comfortable- 
sofae and easy chair Place them in a stifferray 
round a large table, they at once tssume a 
j air. A 

Mra, Carsdale had informa, er four elder 
children of A jp tranegression, aga t 
received the news according. to. them. nb 
temperamente, naa 

Mildred (who took after her mother) kindly 
hoped Nan would live to repent ber, wickedness, 
Grace cried a litile and esid it wag? ‘on dear 
Dr, Seott to be treated Fook ot By j 

The Rev. Kenneth; Vicar o ‘Abbot's Walden, 
which was only five miles eff, sighed and could 
not. tell what was to be done ; his Lee 
brother, the most practical of the family, 
there was but one thing to be done; he and Ken- 
neth must allow their mother what they conid 
afford, and the girls must either dowomething at 
home to eke out the income om: go:out into the 
world as governesses, gay 

Phis verdict he duly delivered atthe'n ly 
council ;.no one objected, but no-one’ . 

“" We have our children to think of,” seid Ken- 
neth sagely; “ Edith thought if we offered Grace a 
home on the understanding she taught Leo and 
helped with the needlework that would be our 
best way of helping mother.” 

Grace, be it observed, was many degrees more 
amiable than Mildred, a fact well known to Mrs. 
Kenneth, 

The mother had eat for some time in fect 
silence; now an idea seemed to have struck her, 

‘*I will move into Hartnell and take a house 
near the grammar school. Rents are cheap there, 
and well known as we are I ought to be able to 
get half a dozen boarders, boys attending 
the echool. This furniture may be shabby but 
it will be good enough for that. Mildred will be 
invaluable in looking after the mending, and if 
dear Edith will only receive Grace Iehall be 
quite happy,” 

“Mother, you’re the bravest of us all,” said 
George; ‘‘1’ll pay your rent the first year, and as 
you say, you're safe to get the boys.” 

No one had mentioned Nan, no one had assigned 
her a part in the future plans. 

Kenneth, indeed, had aot spoken to her since 
hearing of her transgression; he told bis mother 
he was ashamed of her heartless conduct, and 
that she deserved to be punished ; she had sat 
listening all this while in blank silence, now she 
said cheerfully,— 

“T’'ll see to the cooking, mamma, you know you 
alwaya say I am good at that,” 

‘You are nob going with wy,” said Mrs. 
Caredale quietly, “I have quite made up. my 
mind of that, Annette ; Iam too, hurt at your 
last piece of folly. I have written to your aunt, 
Mrs. Hudson and asked her, for your father's 
sake, to receive you for @ month; at the end of 
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that time you ought. to have secured a situation 

s& nursery governess or in some other capacity. 
n 


i a I wash my hands of you. You have | 


your chance of fortune and fluug it away,” 


Later that evening when George Carsdale went 


‘into the long deserted school room to enjoy a pipe 
‘(that being the only place where his mother 
permitted smoking), the sound of smothered sobs 
fell on his ear, George was many removes better 
than his mother in heart and nature; he coolly 
bolted the door to secure himself against intru- 
siop, then he pulled aside the heavy curtain of 
the bow window and discovered Nau kneeling by 
the shabby window-seat and crying as if her very 
heart would break. 

“Now Nancy,” he ssid puitiog one hand on 
her shoulder, ‘this will never do ; just get up, 
please, and sit down by me, I want to talk to 

ou,” 


“To's no use,” cried Non with another sob, 
“you hate me, George, everyone hates me now, 
-and I only wish I was in the grave with father, 
for I have no friend left.” 

“That's nonsense,” said her brother with 
‘bracing severity, “just get up and talk to me. 
‘You and I always pulled together, Nancy, and 
Iam sure you'll feel better if you make a clean 
breast of everything to me. [I’m nob like the 
Vicar, you know,” and he laughed cheerfully, 
" I've no ‘dear Edith’ to betray your secrets 


to. 

He raised her from her crouching posture and 
placed her in a big easy chair near the fire, then 
‘he sat down close by her and said kindly,— 

* Look bere, old lady, I’m not going so lecture 
you, it strikes me you've had rather more than 
enough of scolding already, Just answer me one 
question, what made you send Scott to the right 
about?” 

4 yet T can’t bear him ; it’s not only that 
on’t care for him, George, but I positivel 
dislike him.” , , 

“T thought him a cad the only time I saw 

him,” confessed the curate; “but mother and 
trace sang his praises so loudly I tried to suppose 
i was mistaken,” 

" Then you are nobangry with me, George !” 

"Not in the least ; but it only makes mother 
worse if I interfere, and honestly, Nan, things 
are very bad with her in a pecuniary way.” 

** But if she gets the boys!” 

“They won't pay much, and they'll be rather 
hard to get. She'll just make a living and that’s 
all. Iwill speak to her about you if you like, 
bub really, Nan, [ believe you would be happier 
away. You always were the odd one while 
Grace and Milly paired off, and if you can get a 
comfortable situation you'll be far better off 
than in genteel poverty at Hartvell.” 

**Vou always do make things eound more 
hopeful, George. I can’t think why it is,” 

Oaradaic smiled. He was one of those 
sunny-tempered men whom it does one good 
just to talk to, 

“ Well, have I made you realize there’s nothing 
to ery about, Nan?” 

"Not quite. The worst part is the going to 
Mrs. Hudson's, Fancy her being asked to have 

. ee, “ aver ne 


“Tt's not right to put it like that,” explained 
George. “Mother never wrote to'teli her of 
father’s death, bui she saw it in the paper. She 
wrote a very nice letter full of sympathy and all 
that. Finally she said if mother thought of 
settling in London she hoped she would come to her 
while she looked out for a house, She's igther’s 
only sister after all, Nan,” 

What did they quarrel atout!" demanded 
Nan. “I kuow that Aunt Kate offended mother 
somehow; but I never heard the real story. 
Father used to speak of her’ as “Poor Kate,’ I 
always faneied he was sorry for the quarrel.” 

“Tex he was,” said George, shortly, “I 
can’t remember Aunt Kate well, but I’ve a vague 
idea she was very pretty. She used to teach 

_Ken and me when we were very small, Then 
she married someone she met at a picnic, some- 
oue who wasn’t # gentleman, who—not to put 
too -fine. a point on it--was a linendraper, 
Mother, who's awfully proud, couldn’t get over it, 


‘there was an estrangement, 
“f Butif she's so poor ought I to go to her for 





ja whole month, and oh, George, does she live 
| over the shop?” 

"T don’t think in a family one girl would make 
| very mouch difference,” eaid George, kindly. 
“l'd ask you to come to me, Nan, but you see 
it’s the rector’s house-not mine. I can’t say, 
I’m sure, if the Hudsons live over theshop. The 
addrees is Halbert House, Anyway it will sound 
all right for you to date your letters from, and 
really, little sister, it seems to me the only place 
I can think of for you. London lodgings are 
awfully dear, and hardly the thing for a girl 
alone.” 

“Will you come and see me?’’ pleaded Nav, 
wh» felt that a visit from George would besome- 
thing to look forwatd to her in her exile, 

“1 try, but it’s a far ory from Kensington to 
Bennington, I’m not sure that you could find two 
London suburbs wider apart.” 

“Bennington !"’ exclaimed Nan. 
heard of it.” 

“ Nevertheless its a very thriving and important 
suburb. Now look here, Nan, don’t go and take 
a situation in a desperate hurry, Just wait till 
you find one you like.” 

‘*But I always thought situations were so 
awfully hard to get,” said poor Nan, “ that there 
were hundreds of answers to an advertisement.” 

“Perhaps there are,” said George. “I’m 
afraid I don’t know very much about ib; but, 
; Nan, you and I have alwaye pulled together, and 
| if things go very badly jas write to me, aad I'll 
come and do the best I can to mend them.” 

“It's very good of you,” said Nan affec- 
tiouately. ‘Oh, George, you can’t think what I 
have gone through since yesterday afternoon.” 

“fT can guess,” he answered with a amile. 
‘Well, I prophecy that in six months’ time 
| they’ll all forgive you aud be rather obliged to 
| you than otherwise.” 

“Oh, George, what do you mean ?” 

“Only this, that I quite expect. yet to boast 
the honour of having Dr. Scott for 2 brother-in- 
law. Don’t flare out at me, Nan, I can see you're 
getting indignant, 
honour to you. I predict the doctor will go to 
our sister Grace for consolation, and prove the 
truth of the old saying that hearts are often 
caught in the rebound.” 

Two days later a very kind letter arrived from 
Mrs. Hudson, saying she would welcome Annette 
with pleasure, and keep her at Halbert House 
until she found a congenial situation. Nan 
was allowed to read what to nearly concerned 
her, and declared that—in spite of the linen- 
draper—Aunt Kate must be a very nice woman. 

Annette Carsdale had-never been to London in 
her life, and Bennington being uvknown ground 
to her mother, she directed her erring; daughter 
to take a cab on reaching Cannon-street, and give 
the driver her Aunt’s address. 

“You ean’t be lost then,” she said rather 
sadly ; * badly as you have behaved, Nan, I should 
not like to think of you as wandering about 
London by yourself, You had better send mea 
post-card when you get to your Aunt’s, acd then 
you need not write again till you have found a 
situation, Of course, such a very rebellious girl 
as you are is not likely to take advice, but twenty 
pounds a year is the very least salary you ought 
toaceept. If you like to send me half I don’t 
mind your coming to stay with me when you 
haves holiday.” 

This kind concession did not appear to Nan 
overwhelming in its generosity; nevertheless she 

mised whatever salary she received to forward 

@ part of it to Hartnell, and then she vet off on 

her long lonely journey feeling very unlike a 
Ce 


“TI never 





CHAPTER ITI. 


Tas train was late on reaching Cannon-street, 
by not merely a few minutes but something over 
‘half-an-hour, and there was, perhaps, in conse- 
quence, a great rush for cabs. Annette Caradale 
felt quite fortunate when she finally drove off in 
a shabby four-wheeler, whose driver assured her 
he kuew Bennington well, and had been to 
Halbert House before. 

Truth to say Nan thoroughly hated her 





I don’t mean I shall owe the | 


destination ; she wou!d far rather have taken ope 
room in a lodging-house, and lived on bread-and- 
water till she got a situation than have subsisted 
on her aunt’s charity. Mra. Hudson’s letter had 
been kind, but that could nob alter the fact of 
the Carsdales having been at enmity with hor 
for nearly thirty years. To fly to her in troubiv 
after disowning her in their prosperous doy 
seomed to Nan the meanest thing poxsible, Then, 
though she was quite willing to earn her bread, 
and to work pretty hard ia the earning, she 
wanted her future employers to be gentlefolke. 
What iady, she asked herself bitterly, would take 
a governess from a linendraper’s shop ? 

Nan's own tastes were not at all in the line of 
education, She had no great love for. children, 
having never had much to do with them, On 
the other hand, che was devoted to books, and 
reading was almost a passion with her, If onl 
she could have secured a secretaryship, whic! 
would leave her evenings at liberty, she belie 
she could add to her income by her pen, for the 
girl possessed a ready brain and graceful imagi- 
nation, aud more than one article of hers had 
been accepted and printed by a certain monthly 
magazine devoted to amateurs. 

Thought is free, and the poorest of us may 
build magnificent castles in the air without 
charge. Nan’s was 9 very grand edifice indeed. 
She had just published a successful uovel, and 
become famous throughout the English-epeaking 
world, when a sudden jerk of the cab as it 
turned into a broad high road, brought her’ back 
from dreamland, 

She looked out of the window, and decided if 
this were Bennington she did not like ib at all. 
The road was so very wide that a church stood 
in the middle without in the least obstructing 
the traffic; though—probably to save time--a 
narrow passage had» been railed off down the 
centre of the disused graveyard to save pene be 
trouble of walking round the grim old. building 
if they happened to want to cross at that 
particular point. 

Fried fish shops, public houses ‘and pawn- 
brokers seemed the chief trades represented. 
Stalls stood in the roud where almost any known 
edible could be bought, and lighted with brilliant 
naptha flames they seemed positively alarming to 
the quiet country girl, aud she was relieved when 
her jehu: turned out of this busy scene into a long 
quiet road with thet peculiar dulnees which 
always marks a etreet leading nowhere in 
partiéular, 

He stopped his horse abruptly and dismounted. 

“This here’s it, miss ; I suppose you'll go to 
the private door $” 

Nan Sushed scarlet, 
over a shop, after all ! 

Another minute and she was standing in a 
| lovg, dimly-lighted passage, her one box by her 
| side, and a neatly-dressed servant looking as if 
she did not in the least. know what to do with 
her, 

" Do you want to see the Lady Superintendent, 
miss? Does she expect you?” 

“TJ want to see Mrs. Hudson, plegse; she is 
my aunt, and knows I am coming.” 

The girl looked more and more mystified ; but 
at that moment a lady came siowly down the 
staire at the end of the passage, and, seeing that 
something was amiss, quickened her pace and 
came to the rescue. 

Thea Nan began to thivk the world must be 
coming to an end, or something, for this was no 
stranger, but the kind, patient governess who, 
for a dozen years, had presided over the Rectory 
schoolroom, coming to Walden Royal when Mil- 
dred was 8 little vir! of eight, and staying, till, at 
fifteen, Mrs, Caradale declared that Nan need not 
learn any more lessons. 

They looked at each other in bewilderment, 
The Carsdales had lost sight of Miss Bacon, who 
went abroad when she left them, and she herself 
was bewildered to recoguise her youngest pupil 
in this weary, scared-looking stranger; tut she 
took prompt action. 

“ Mary,” to the maid, “this young lady will 
stay here for to-night. Get a cubicle ready at 
once, and send tea to my room as s00n as you 
can.” 

} Then, putting one srm round Nan’s slender 





Then her aunt did live 
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waist, she drew ber into her own pretty sanctum, 
placed her in a low chair by the fire and began 
to take off her wraps, 

“ You shall tell me anything you please when 
you are rested and warm,” she said, kindly. “I 
saw the Rector’s death in the Morning Post, and 
I nearly wrote to your mother, but I thought she 
might deem it en intrusion, as it was so long 
eince I left you; but I thought of you a great 
deal, dexr, all the same.” 

Nan looked up suddenly, ° 

‘Only tell me one thing, dear, dear Miss Bacon, 
is--is this Halbert House } ” 

“ Albert House,” said Mies Bacon, with a slight 


stress on the first letter of the name. “Is there 

any wietake, Nan But here comes the tea, and 

you must take some first before you attempt to 
xplain anything.” 


Bennington might be a noisy, unlovely suburb, 
but this pretty room was as guiet and peaceful 
as the old study at home. It was very small, as 
though it was not intended for a family so mucl 
as one solitary person, and it was saicely fur 
uished, the articles being modern and just suited 
to the little snuggery rather than expensive or 
pretentious ; 9 large black cat purred on the 
hearth, where he could enjoy the full benefit of 
the warm fire. In short, to Nan’s weary eyes 
the place iooked the very picture of comfort. 

The same maid who had reluctantly admitted 
her cams to remove the tea-things. Then, when 
they were ouce more alone, Margaret Lacon drew 
her chair closer to Nan’s, and thought of the 
time when she had seen her first a pretty two- 
year-old child, clinging to her father’s hand. 

“Now, dear,” she said, gently, “ will you tell 
me what you please, you know your story will 
be safe with me? Tell me what strange chance 
has brought one of the Mies Caradales to the 
‘Home for Working Gentlewomen }’’ 

Nan started 

“Te that what this piace is?” 

“Yes, Albert House was founded about a year 
ago by a lady who pitied gently-reared girls for 
having to suffer the discomforts of London lodg- 
ings. She had thought of the plan for years, I 
elieve. She wanted them 1o have a home, not 
& place fenced about with any description of 


rules ; and, though uot a charity, the terms are 
as low as to be hardly self-supporting; the 
house, furniture, and decoratiods are Mrs, Mel- 
ville’s free gifte; she also pays the servants’ 
waves and my own salary. We charge our in 





mates from ten to twelve shillings a- week, accord- 
1g to their requirements.” 
Aud have you many /” 

“ Nineteen. The house only holds tweaty. We 

have governesses, com) anions, artists and paiaters, 

journalists, in fact I don’t think you conld name 






an occupation for women which either is not or 
has not been represented here,’’ 
And thev a wild desire sprang inte Nan’s 
heart. Why should she not be number twenty. 
he had a litt noney me her own savings, & 
okuote which George had given her, and some 
provided by her mother for travelling and other 


expeuses. Altogether she had 
her at Albert Honee for 
surely in that time she would find employment 
She told Miss Bacon her story freely. She 
kept back nothing; not even the unlucky pro- 


juite enough to 
three mouths, and 


kee} 


posal from Dr, Scott, which was the beginning of | 


her misfortune, and she 
allowed to stay. 

Her auat-—she told Miss Racon—would surely 
have given her up by this time, as it was more 
than two hours since she ovght to have arrived. 
She would write taorrow saying her 
plans were 1 she would not need to 
trouble her relation’s hos lity.” 


pleaded hard to be 


ote t 


} 
ite red, a0 


pitality. 
Of course I understand sow how the mistake 
arose,” said Miss Bacon. “ The cabman ignored 
the use of the letter ‘H,’ then probably he had 


never heard of Halbert House in his life, while 
but oh, little Nan, I 
feel you ought to go to your auvt, Think how 
anxious your mother will be,” 

Mamma said | was to send her a post-card 
as soon as I got to Bennington, and then I need 
write again till | had found a situation, so 

I can post the card to-morrow all right. 
nly put ‘arrived safely’ on it.” 


this place is widely known ; 





Miss Bacon hesitated, 

I wish I knew what I ought to do.” 

“Let me stay,” pleaded Nan, “Oh, Miss 
Bacon, I should ve almost happy here with you, 
and I know I should be wretched at the shop.” 

* Are you sure it is a shop ?"’ 

“My aunb married a linendraper more than 
twenty years ago, His name was Hudson,” 

And the last words carried the day for it so 
happened Miss Bacon knew there was a draper’s 
with “ Hudson” in large letters over the door 
| in the very lowest part of Bennington, the sort 
| of shop which was always selling off at “ alarm- 
| ing sacrifices,” and did a large trade in sham 
| jewellery and artificial flowers. She knew the 
proprietor bad the name of being the hardest 
| 
| 





task master in that neighbourhood, that his wife 
was a nervous invalid rarely leaving her room, 
while his two girls were loud voiced, slavgy 
damsels, the last creatures in the world she 
would like her little charge of other days to be 
| thrown with. 
| Nan eaw she was yielding, and pursued her 
| advantage. 
| Do let me stay,” she pleaded. “Why, you 
| will remove one of my worst difficulties, lack of 
| areference. You can say that you have known 
| me for twenty years and that I am quite respect- 
| able.” 
Fortune had smiled on Margaret Bacon since 
| she Jeft Walden Koyal, Mrs. Caradale had paid 
| her twenty pounds a year; her next employer, a 
generous invalid lady, doubled that salary and 
mede her besides handsome presents, finally 
leaving her an annuity of a hundred a-year. Mrs. 
Melville was this lady's sister, and she was as 
liberal, insisting when she appointed Mies Bacon 


stipend. lfargaretp Bacon had now a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, besides rooms and board, 
She knew that if little Nan failed to obtain a 
situation before her money was exhausted she 
herself cuuld easily pay the necessary charges to 
the Home, She was very fond of the girl, who 
had been her charge from two years old to 
fifteen, and she felt a burst of honest indigna- 


her daughter to relations of such a stamp as the 
Hudsons. Nan, who was frankness itself, 
declared her mother had not seen Aunt Kate for 
twenty years, but to the older woman this was 
no excuse, a mother ought not to have let her 
daughter seek out unknown relations by herself, 

Nan was shown all over Albert House and 
much admired the arrangements. It had been 
built expressly for its present purpose, and was 
just suited to it. 

Ona the ground floor were dining, sitting, 
music rooms, the euperintendent’s office, 
kitchen and servants’ premises, Above, at one 
end, were three rooms devoted to the superinten- 
dent, at the other the servants’ bedrooms, while 
the middle of the house was taken up with what 
Miss Bacon called cubicles; but which Nan 
thought the dearest little bedrooms ever seen, 

The divisious, Mies Bacon said, were “sound 
proof,” Mrs, Melville insisted on that. She said 
“Tf one of the inmates had a bad cough it was not 
fair the two people on either side of her should be 
kept awake al] night ; and, besides, we might have 
a girl training for the profession, and then she 
could practise her songs to her heart's content.” 

“T think I shall be very happy,” said Nan, 
with asigh of intense satisfaction as she prepared 
to take possession of cubicle No. 20, “and, Mise 
Bacon, you can't think how glad I am to see you 
again. Really, when I think of what the cab 
man’s ignorance of the letter ‘H’ has done for 
me I] feel extreme!y grateful to bim for his errors 
in pronunciation.” 

Margaret Bacon was passed forty, and so per- 
haps regarded the escapade rather more seriously 
than did little Nan; but she remembered Mrs, 
Carsdale’s worldly wisdom, and how very little 
she had cared for her youngest child. Why, 
very likely the mother had privately consented 
to Nan’s eerving bebind tae counter at Hudson’s 
Emporium. 

Mrs. Caredale would not mind so long as the 
news did not reach her fiends, eo the ex- 
govervess tried ‘hard to believe she had acted 
| prudently, 








and 


her first superintendent on giving her an adequate | 


tion that Mrs. Caredale should actually have sent | 


the | 








To reassure herself stili more she conducted 
Nan thevery next morning to the lower part of 
Bennington, and pointed out the Emporium. 

Business was very brisk there. A noisy crowd 
was jostling and pushing to gain entrance to the 
dingy little place, and secure some of the “ won- 
derful bargains.” 

Mr. Hudson came to the door himself to take: 
down an article hanging there for a very incredu- 
lous lady (*) who refused to believe those inside 
were of the same quality. 

He had a red face and carrotty whiskers, small; 
ferret-like eyes, and a low repulsive cast of ecunte- 
vance. Coldas the weather was he was in his 
shirt-sleeves, probably the crowd kept the dark 
unsanitary shop at an oppressive degree of heat. 

“T should have run away the same night even» 
if I had gone there’” Nan told her friend. ‘' Dear 
Miss Bacon, do say you're glad of the mistake 
which sent me to you instead of to Aunt Kate.” 

And Margaret Bacon pressed the girl's hand 
tenderly, and said she was “‘ very glad.” 

Both ladies were so engrossed with each other 
that they quite forgot to notice two things, The 
name, “ Halbert House,” was conspicuous by its 
absence, and over the window eppeared, in bright 
green lettera, “ The Belgravia Stores,” which 
title—untrue as ft certainly was~was the reab 
address of Mr, Hudson's shop, 


CHAPTER IV. 
0 


“Tv is really most extraordinary ! 

The speaker was a lady on the shady side of 
forty, though few would have guessed it on 
looking at her sweet motherly face, or her chest- 
nut hair, in which no thr of silver could be 
found. 

She was what her friends called a “ lucky 
woman,” meaning that as a rule all things went. 
well with her, and she had rather more money 
than she cared to spend. 

They quite forgot to mention that she had 
lost both her children in infancy, and her hueband 
had been carried off in the prime of life ; but 
then she was so uniformly cheerful, so kind and 
sympathetic, people never seemed to remember 
she had gone through as bitter suffering as woman. 
could have. 

Tt was the day after Nan Carsdale had arrived 
at the Home for Working Gentlewomen, and the 
lady who uttered the remark with which this 
chapter opens was Kate Hudson, and her aunt. 

Let it be said at once she had not the faintest 
connection with the “ Belgravia Stores,” she did 
even know of their existence ; her husband had 
been the senior partner in a Regent-street estab- 
lishment, and had made in ita colossal fortune, 
but he bad a great deal of property at Benning- 
ton, and it had pleased him to go on living there, 
while later on his wife not unnaturally clung to 
the home where she had been co happy with him. 

Bennington was a larger place than Nan Care- 
dale dreamed of, and in the oldest part of the 
Bast London suburb were mansions such as had 
once been inhabited by merchant princes. 

Halbert House was one of the largest and mos: 
ancient, it was an eyesore to all speciiative 
builders, because they thought three streets of 
small tenements could easily have been run up 
on its site, for the old house stood in a beautiful 
garden where flowers and fruit grew in profusion, 
and where it was possible for a stranger to lose 
himeelf. 

But "Mrs, Hudson looked far from happy on 
this January day, and the young map to whom 
ehe was confiding her troubles, Lionel Dene, her 
late husband’s nephew, looked concerned too. 

“If Miss Carsdale was to have been here last 
night and you have heard nothing of ber where- 
abouts, I think you ought to telegraph to her 
mother, You don’t know what may have 
happened.” ; 

[ was so pleased at the thought of hercoming. 
I have not seen Nan since she was a baby, but 
she was my brother's child and £ have fretved 
awfully over the estrangement. His wife is— 
well, nof, my sort of a woman, so I wouldn’t enter 
into any particulars with her, She told me 


Annette must seek a situation, and I promised 
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to try and find one for her, but I never said I 
was rich enough to engage a companion for my- 
self, and that I should prefer my own niece to all 
the world.” 

“T never heard the cause of the breach with 
your family,” said La). 

‘* No, it was so ridiculous; they turned up 
their noses at your uncle because he was in trade, 
as though he wasn’t one of the noblest men 
Heaven ever made. You know we met roman- 
tically ata picnic and were married after six 


Even I had no idea of his | 
who had abused him so roundly for not appre- | 


weeks’ ongngoenan 

wealth till I came to London, and then I didn’t 

like to write aud tell my brother, it seemed like 

ga IR you'll be friends with me now because 
"rn = ” 


Enter a maid with anote which she handed to 
her mistress, 

“‘ News of the missing niece,” said Lal, cheer- 
fully. “Aunt Kate, please open ib at once.” 

Mrs, Hudson read it slowly through, and then 
she burst out laughing. © 

“ Really, Lal, it is too absurd.” 

“ Whatis abeurd, Aunt Kate?” 

“ Nan’s letter. Shall I read it to you, Lal ? It 
would hurt me dreadfully if it were not so 
ridiculous,” 

“T understand,”’ and he smiled, “a case of 

ugh or cry, and you prefer the former, Fire 
away, Aunt Kate, I am listening.” 


“Dear Avyt, 

“1 write to thank you very much for 
your kind offer of hospitality, but as I should be 
-— sorry to be a burden on your slender means, 
and fee] that after all these years of estrangement 
I deserve nothing at your hands, I have gone to 
an old friend who will let.me stay with her till I 
get a situation. Mother does not know of my 
change of plans, 

* Yours sincerely, 
“ ANNETTE CARSDALE.” 


“Cold blooded little thing,” said Lal; “she'd 
better have trusted to you,’ 

“My slender means!” and Mrs, Hudson 
edie ai = =r she really thinks I am very 

of, ” 

* Oh, yes,” he retorted ; “no doubt she pic- 
tures you as keeping a small shop in a back 
street, and perhaps letting lodgings to eke out 
your takings. Well, it’s a pity, but I don’t see 
that you can do anything.” 

Must I write to her mother }” 

“ Tshouldn’t, said Lal, “in your place I'd wash 
my hands of the whole lot. Apropos of mothers, 
— wants to know when you are going to see 

er.’ 

When I cao find time, Lal; the thought of 
that child haunts me. Suppose she has got with 
the wrong sort of people and that anyone is un- 
kind to her?” 

“Then she will probably remember that she 
possesses an aunt in London and bring her woes 
to you. I must be off now, Aunt Kate, I’ve 
got a dozen things to do, and we go to press to- 
morrow.” 

Lionel Dene was the editor and part-proprietor 
of a weekly paper supposed to be sacred to ladies, 
but which boasted a good many contributious 
from masculine pens, I: was a very thriving 
concern, and Mr. Dene was well satisfied with 
his post, though he did complain bitterly some- 
times of the young ladies whose manuscripts he 
had rejected, and who gave him a bad quarter- 
of-an-hour if they could penetrate to bis sanctum. 

He had at last—he fondly hoped—made the 
clerk in the publishing office understand that he 
desired no rebellious lady visitors, when a few 
days after his last visit to Halbert House he was 
sitting alone running his eye carelessly down 
a page of “ correspondence,” when the speaking 
tu lew a tremendous whistle, and going to it 
he was informed ‘‘ someone had come about the 
advertisement.” 

“I put address, which meant people were to 
write. not call, but as he’s here I may as well sce 
him,” was Mr, Dene’s ultimatum. 

He had advertised in that very morning’s 
paper fur ‘a man of literary tastes to undertake 
correspondence and other duties in the office of « 








| 





to accumulate such arrears of work he did not your being here, Let me see, did you send in 
see how he was to cope with them vaaided, and | your name?” 


he preferred a general factotum t) a dignified | 
sub-editor, 

Lal leant back in his chair, thinking lazily 
perbaps it was as well the stranger had called 
after ail, You could decide so much better after | 
veeing a fellow if you could work with him or | 
not, and then to his intense surprise the door 
opened, and there walked into his sanctum a lady 
—and a young lady too—younger, he decided, 
than the youngest of those would-be authoresses 


ciating their work. 

A girl in deep mourning, and with an almost 
pathetic earnestness in her big dark blue eyes, 
her face framed with soft feathery puifs of dusky | 
hair, a pale grave face with just a suspicion of | 
fear about it, as though its owner were by no 
means used to going about London alone, | 

““T am afrafa there is some mistake,” said | 
Lionel Dene courteously. He could not have 
been unkind to this child; she really seemed to | 
him little more, “they sent up word someone | 
had called about my advertisement ;” the girl | 
nodded gravely. | 

"Yes ; I thought it would be better if I called 
instead of writing. I could explain more fully.” | 

Lal etared in a bewildered manner and took a | 
copy of the Morning Pos: from his table. 

‘Wanted a man of literary tastes,” he read | 
slowly, “I fear you did not notice the sex | 
specified,” 

“ Yes, I did,” she said frankly, “ but I thought 
it did not matter. No one but women read the 
Piccadilly Pratiler, and so, of course, a woman 
would understand what they wanted to hear | 
about.” 

Lal smiled ; he really could not help it, 

. “Very ingeniously argued,” he said, “but I | 
don’t think you have grasped the meaning of the | 


! 


advertisement, I don’t want anyone to write | 
about dress or fashion, but someone who can | 
answer a few of the dozens of letters which come 
in every day, who could see people on business, 
and--if we were short of copy—write a column 
or so of interesting matter to fill up gaps,” 

*T can answer letters.” 

Lal shook his head. 

“T haven’ hfinished the list of objections ; there’s | 
not a single woman employeri here, and it 
wouldn’t be nice for a young lady to be alone in 
such @ masculine establi.hment.’’ nits 

Her face flushed crimson. Lionel could see , 
the tears starting to her eyes, Something, he 
could not tel! what, made him take a strange | 
interest in her. 

"IT am very sorry to disappoint you,” he said 
kindly, “ but you see yourself it would not do,’ 

“ Yes,” she admitted sadly, “I see, but it seems 
the eame with everything. I have answered 
twenty advertisements in a week, and—no one 
will even try me.” 

“ Were they all literary pos*s ! 

“No, None of them but this. I wa 
something literary, that is why I came here; but I 
answered ali the dull humdrum things as well, 
I have offered to be a companion to six people,” 
she ticked the number off on her fiugers as she 
spoke, “a governess to three families, secretary | 
to half-a-dozen women, and clerk to four com- | 
panies.” 

* And none of your offers were accepted }” | 

“No, the people who wanted a companion did 
not like my appearance,” she spoke quite simply, | 
never guessing, though Lal did at once, that this 

| 
} 
} 


ued 





was only a formal way of telling her she was too 
pretty. “Then no one would have me for a 
governess because I had no certificates. The 
secretaries all had to know shorthand, and the 
clerks were expected to understand book- 
keeping.” 

“T am very sorry,” said Lionel, “but the 
fact is every occupation ie overcrowded. You 
are new to London—at least I thick so; if you 
will take a stranger’s advice, go home and try to 
be contented with the duties which fall to your 
share there,” 

“J haven’t got a home,” said Nan, in a quiet, 
sad little voice, “now father’s dead,” 

“T must be a brute,” eaid Lal, penitently, 


well-known journal,” as he really was begiuning | locking at her black dress, “ act to know that by 





| Gentlew 


“No, but itis Caredale, Annette Carsdale.” 

“Well, then, Miss Oaredale,” he replied, 
cheerily, “I can’t engage you as my literary 
assistant for the reasons I have given you, buc 
you said just now you could write, What sort of 
things de you go in for—stories $” 

“No,” and she shook her head ; “ stories take 
me ages, I have so little imagination, I can 
write sketches,” 

' Sketches }” 

“ Of things I have noticed, or places T have been 
to. Ihave two or three all ready. One is called 
‘Some Tabbies,’ it’s a description of the ladies’ 
working party at home, and another’s ‘My Firat 
Dinner Party.’ ” 

“ Now, look here, Miss Carsdale, you go home 
and write a description of your twenty visite in 
reply to advertisements, Make it short and 
attractive, say three thousand words, and send it 
here. If [ like it I'll pay two guineas for it, and 
order more contributions of the same atyle.” 

“Do you really mean it?” i 

“Ydo. Don’t hurry. Take your owa time, 
Are you staying in London ?” 

“T am living at Bennington.” 

“ With relations }” 

“Oh, no,” and she threw a great amount of 
disdain iuto the words. "J am staying at the 
Home for Working Gentlewomen. Pi nota work- 
ing woman yet, but they knew I meant to be as 
soon as I could so they took me in.” 

““T’ve heard of the place, Albert House I 
think they call it?” 

Yes, its very quiet and homelike, bud I hate 
Bennington.” 

‘You've not been theve long enough to get 
used to it, «There are parts of old Beuaington ae 
picturesque as any spot in the suburbs.” — 

“T'ye been there a week and a day,” said Naa 


| gravely, “ but it seems like six months, Good. 


morning, Mr. Dene, thank you very much for 


| your kindness.” 


The door closed on her, Lal resumed his pen, 
but somehow he was not in the humour for 
editorial work, It was hard on one, so he took 


‘So that’s Aunt Kate’s niece. What in the 
world made her prefer the Home for Working 
men to Halbert House, and some stiff, 
Well, she little 


| hia hat and went out to lunch. 


prim matron to her own aunt? 


knows what she has thrown away. Some of these 


days I shall have to enlighten her. Meanwhile 
I have grand news to take to Halbert House. 

‘Your lost lamb is found, aunty,” he began 
the next evening when dining with Mrs, Hudson ; 
‘do be properly grateful to me and I'll tell you 
she is located at this instant.” 





where 
But when a! 
seem as much amused as he had expected, 


“They ought to look after her better. Fancy 
if she had gone to some people, Lal.” 

“She did, Aunt Kate, to several,” purposely 
misunderstanding her. “I wish to remind you I 


person who had the offer of 


twentieth x 


was the 
her services, She is really very pretty.” 

“* And nice ?”’ 

"TY never know ¢ that word means to 
women. She was the kind of girl you’d like to 


pet and buy pretty things for, and that my 
mother would declare wanted ‘keeping in her 
place.’”’ 

As Mrs. Dene's one fear was that her son might 
be lured into an imprudent marriage, pretty girls 
were her pet antipathy, and her sister-in-law 
quite understood by this remark Nan Caradale 
raust be « very attractive young lady. 

“T wish she was safe with me, Lal, I think I 
shall go and call on her at Albert House.” 

“You'd better wait, auntie.” 

“ But why ?” 

“ Oh, she has got craze just now for becoming 


| 4 charwoman—no, that wasn'h the word, a work 


ing lady. Wait till she Gnds out it’s not a very 
pleasant thing to become.” 

“Tid she mention me?” 

th dear, no. I’ve been thinking, Aunt Kate, 

perhaps she really meant to come here, and the 
cabman took her to Albert House hy mistake : 
there’s only one letter different |” 

‘She could have come here afterwards,” 


he had heard Mra, Hudson did not - 
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“Yea; but supposing she asked for a Mrs. 
Hudson ; remember she knew nothing of your 
fortune ; her owa note alludew to your slender 
means.” F 

"Well !” 

‘And there happens to be a family called 
fudson only half-a-mile from Albert House ; 
they keep a little shop called the Belgravia 
‘Stores, If the matron thought these’ Hudsons 
were her relations—weil, I don’t wonder at Miss 
Carsdale’s avoiding them,” , 

“You'll take her sketch, won't you, Lal, jusb 

encourage her ¢” 

“fT wonder where the Prattler would be if I 
took young ladies’ things ‘just to encourage 
them!’ [ll pay Miss Carsdale her two guineas, 
Aunt Ete, but I can’t promise to print her 
effusion unless it’s up to the mark,” 

And you think I had better not go and see 


her} 
te Lit. How could she turn round 
id be nice to you wheu she hears you are rich, 


when she's been shunniog you to the best of her 
ability before {’’ 


f 


aw) sure 


plication. A card 
engraved, 

“The Rev, George Waradale,” 

“The gentleman asked to cee his sister, ma'am. 
fie seemed to make sure Miss Caredale was here. 
i told him we had expected her, but she changed 
her mind, And then be wanted to see you,” 
explained the servant. 

My dear George,” said Mrs. Hudson, as she 
ahook ‘haads warmiy with the tall Curate, “ia it 
possible you are the emall boy I left in kuicker- 


was brought to Mrs, Hudson 


vockers 

“Aad who howled most dismally for your 
lows, said George, “ 
urchin; but, Aunt Kate, surely there is some 
mistake. I know Nan was to start for London 
early last week: I have been expecting to hear 
‘rom her ever since. When I got a letter from 
my mother to-day without one mention of my 
little sister I felt uneasy, and eo I resolved to 
all ‘and eee her.” 

Mrs, Hudson decided to suppress all she had 
beard frorn Lionel Dene; she only told George 
of the note Nan had written to her, 

" There's a mystery somewhere,” he said, sadly. 
‘She hadn't & friend in London, poor little 
thing | And they were so down on her at home, 
she’d nob be likely to write there.” 

* But why were they ‘down’ on her?” 

The wsual reason ; a dispute about a wedding 
cing. They all wanted her to take it, and she 
wouldn't.” 

Was the man rich?” 

“They called him a good parti at Walden 
Royal. Nau and I had a simpler name for him ; 
we described him as a cad.” 

Mr: George Carsdale stayed half-aa-hour, and 
made a firm progress in his aunt’s good graces ; 
wut she did not betray anything she had heard 

ora Lionel about Nan’s refuge, and she only 

id to the Curate at parting,—- 

‘You say Nau wae fond of you, so be sure she 
will write you if she is in any trouble, I 
should say myself she was staying with some 
people she knew, and hoped you would all believe 
her safe with me till she could announce that she 
bad {ound a situation.” 

“Well,” said the Curate, sadly, “ wherever she 
is she'll be more kicdly treated thau she would 

fartmell. Nan was never a favourite with 
r; and she has seemed quite bitter 
aitair of Dr. Scott.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘\iranwrite Annette Carsdale was not finding 


a 


But the next morning brought ® fresh com- | 


Yes, I am that identical | 


Bacon's protégé had just a little prejudiced the 








great lady against her. 

‘Then the Superintendest had rather strained a 
point in admitting Nan at once, breaking one or 
two rules about references, inquiries, and other 
minor matters, 

This would not have siguified in an ordinary 
case, but somehow from their first interview Nan 
aud Mre, Melville contrived to rub eaeh other the 
wrong way,and then all these details were brought 
up against the latest addition to the Home. 

** [founded this place for working gentlewomen, ” 
said Mrs. Melville, a little pointedly, to Miss 
Bacon, “ Now your young friend is nota worker, 
she does not even seem to have waade up her mind 
what industry she will go in for,” 

Margaret Gacon flushed. 

“Nan is a lady,” she said, gently, “ and she is 
only too anxious to become a working one, If 


| you will only have a little patience, Mra, Melville, 


sle—— 

“T heard of a school-teacher only last woek, 
interrupted Mrs. Melville, ‘‘a most deserving 
vase, and brought to my uotice quite in the usual 
mauner, In fairness she ought to have had the 
vacant cubicle, not this Miss Carsdale.”’ 

“T hope you will not‘send Nan away,” pleaded 
the Superintendent. “She is quite friendless in 
London, and she has only receatly lost her father. 
He was the Rector of Walden Royal, and in very 
good circumstances. No one ever expected his 
danghters would have to earn their bread.” 

Mrs, Melville said no more, aud the Saperin- 
tendent hoped she was satisfied, and that they 
would hear no more of Nan’s expulsion ; bub the 
great lady went home and indited a letter to 
Mrs. Caradale, Walden Royal Rectory, Hamp- 
shire, endorsing her envelope “ Please forward |” 

In this letter she told Mrs. Carsdale of the 
roundabout way in which her daughter had 
obtained admission to the Home, and said that 
the girl’s reply to questions was so extremely un- 
satisfactory she, herself, as patroness of the 


” 


Home, would like to be informed on three 
points,—- 
“First. Was Annette really the daughter of 


Mr. and Mrs. Carsdale ! 

“Second. Was it really necessary for her to 
earn her own living ? 

“Third and Last. Were her relatives aware of 
her present position as an iamate of a Charitable 
Institution ¢”’ 

The reply—counting for the delay of sendiog 
Mes. Melville’s letter on to Hartnell—came by 
return of ost, 

‘Mrs, Warsdale wrote she regretted extremely 
her correspondent should have been so grossly im- 
posed upon, Annette was~-she almost blushed 
to write it——-her daughter. 

“She had behaved so shame‘ully that they were 
compelled to send her away from home to seek a 
situation as governess, 

“ She left Walden Royal on the 29th of January, 
aad was to goatraight to an aunt’s house, where 
she was invited to remain for a month while she 
sought a post. 

* There was not the slightesb need of occasion 


| for her to eater the Home, and she could only have 


done eo bya tissue of falsehoods, 

‘* Mrs, Carsdale had heard of her safe arrival at 
Bennington, and of course concluded she was with 
her aunt, She was writing both to Annette and 
Mies Bacon in the strongest possible terms, and 
hoped Mra, Melville would exonerate Annetite’s 
family from any share in the imposture practised 
on her,” 

When the letter, “in the strongest. possible 
terms,” reached Albert House, there was dire dis- 
may in two hearts, 

Misa Bacon saw ehe could no longer attempd 
to keep Nan with her. Nan knew that her 
mother would never forgive her trangression, 

“At least you will come and gee me some- 


the Home for Working Gentlewomen quite such @ | times,” she pleaded to Miss Bacon, ‘you know 


paradise ae she had expected, for sad to relate its 
presiding a 
« faucy to he 

She was a good woman ; but like most ladies of 
uncertain age and large wealth she had her 
prejudice Jighiy as ehe esteemed Miss Bacon, 








gis was the least bit jealous of her influence with | 


| 


after mother’s lester to Mra. Melville I can never 


ath rity, Mra, Melville, did not take | venture here.” 


Miss Bacon’s kind eyes filled with teara. 

'* J suppose I did wrong to keep you, Nan ; but 
T cuuldn’t bear the thought of your going to the 
Belgravia Stores.” 

“ If I had gone there I should have run away the 


the inmates and the fact that Nan was Miss | next day,” said Nan, firmly. “Dear, don’t let us 


Tere aes SS 


— 


| waste time in regrets, but tell me what J am to 
| do. Mie. Melville will be here this afternoon, 
and I must be gone before she comes,” | 

“ Would you to like to board ina private family, 
Nan?” —_— her friend anxiously. 

“Wo; they would ask too man, 
besides, as I am such a bad periment, 
“J might contaminate their daughters. I'd like 
two rooms somewhere where I could just hide 
my head till. I got someone to employ me.’ I 
| have some money left, and I shail not starve.” ° 

* You'll never do that while I am alive, Nan,” 
said Miss Bacon, and then she remémbered a 
widow who had two little rooms nob-far from the 
Home, for rauch as Nan had disliked Bennington 
at first, she shrauk from leaving it, In that uns: 
lovely suburb she possessed a friend, and she 
might search London through without finding 
auother, for kind as her brother:George had been 
she never thought of going to him fn her trouble. 
George was the curate at a West end church ; 
what would his fashionable congregation say if 
he suddenly apppeared before them burdened by 
a sister “ seeking a place {” 

The lodgings were small, and dark, and stuffy, 
the furniture was gloomy and covered in the 
most slippery of or The walls were 
relieved with several memorial cards chastely 
printed in black and silver by way of decoration ; 
the landlady wore weeds, and in.fachb Nan’s new 
surroundings were all of a very depressing 
character. It was little wonder when she eat 
down for the first time iu her life'te a lonely 
dinner that she -pillowed her head on her arm, 
and broke into a storm of bitter weeping, 

And yet through it all she never regretted Dr, 
Soott’ and the flesh-pots of Egypt, as repre- 
sented by his red-brick house and comfortable 
income, She was hurt, mieérably hurt, at. her 
mother’s cruelty, and a little at Mrs, Melville’s 
intolerance ; but as yet she had not come to the 
pass of regretting the cabman’s mistake which 
led to her meeting with Misa Bacon. 

At last she had finished the sketch for the 
Piccadilly shea: 3 She = and rewritten 
it again and again in her te anxi to 
rete and when it was finished she took rr! her- 
self to the office, for she deemed it far | too 
precious to be trusted to the post, 

She did not see Lionel Dene. The clerk in 
the office civilly taeal ar ‘4 = editor saw 
no one without appointment, but or 
would have every attention,” and then she 
walked homewards,: ‘wearily feeling as though 
everything were very blank and desolate, 

There is nothing so terrible for any lonely 
man or woman as to have no single thing that 
they are obliged todo, Nan found ‘the truth of 
this in those first daya of early spring. _ She had 
nothing to do—nothing. There was no piano, or 
she might have practised, no books, or she could 
have read, fancy work like magazines cost money, 
and poor Nan one to spend, 

Mr. Dene’s chéetue, which reached her a week 
alter parting with her manuscript, made. her 
aupremely happy. Jo was the first mouey she 
had ever earned, and she had made it’ by her 
brain, Al} herself, as children say. She would 
have liked to frame the cheque and hang it up 
to look at, or, failing that, to buy something that 
would last all ee | - = heap wing oe 
as what her first skete t her; but money 
flies oven in humble Lodalinak and so Lionel’s 
cheque was cashed by Miss Bacon for her little 
friend, and the proceeds went in due time to pay 
the landlady. 

Naa tried to write something elee, bub her 
thoughts would not tranemit themselves to paper 
in a form that pleased her ; perhaps the gloomy 
little parlour; nine feeb square, was not conducive 
to composition. Then as March faded into 
April Nan began to feel ill and always tired, and 
Ler spirits drooped ia the most. unaccouatable 
fashion, 

You see she was country born, ‘and had 
never lived in a town before, much less ic & 
teeming Rast London suburb. Spriug had always 
meant to her the buddi the trees aud 
hedges, the scent of the vi , the coming into 
bloom of the sweet pale yellow primroses, the 
singing of the birds, 

ere ia Bennington there were no sights and 
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sdunds to tell her that summer was cowing ; the 
sky was blue, the air, inetead of being cold, was 
mild and enervating : there was less mud in the 
atreets and people wore thinner clothes, this, Nan 
would have said, was al! the difference she found 
between January and April in Bennington. 

“You should out more, Miss,” said her 
landlady not unkindly on ove of the first days 
of May when the sun shone so brightly’ into 
Nan’s little room that che was fain to pull down 
the shabby ‘little white blind. “ Why don’t you 
take a walk in’ Victoria Park } it’s beautiful 
there on a day like this.” 

Nan shook her head. 

“J don’t feel’ inclined ‘to go out,” she said, 
simply, “I’m so tired,” 

* Well, for fourpence you can get an omnibus 
right away to Piccadilly,” said the widow, who 

herself on knowing the west end, “ which 

near the Green Park, and there you'd see lords 

and ladies galore ; why it’s the Queen’s Drawing 

Room,” went on Mrs. Bolt, who studied her weekly 

newspaper zealously, and took & great interest in 

thé doings of royalty, “if you started early you'd 
see all the ladies going to the Palace.” 

The money in Nan’s pocket was getting pain. 
fully less ; she would have said s moment before 
she could not afford the expedition, but she 
yearned to see something of the world beyond 
Bennington, and might she not pick up something 
in the gay throng which would serve as the 
foundation of another sketch for the Piccadil/y 
Pratier ? 

She dressed herself in her best ; it was a shabby 
best for the spring sunehine shows up the defects 
in mourning with painful clearness; besides, the 
black garments purchaed in January-were essen- 
tially winter clothes, Far away at Hartnell Grace 
and Mildred had come out in lighter, more 
summerlike mourning on Haster-day, but Nan 
had made no change, and as she fastened her 
heavy cloth jacket she decided that very soon it 
would be too hot to wear that unbecoming but 
useful garment, 

She got owt ab Piccadilly Cireus, and strolled 
op till she came to the park. Crossing this the 

ceofa considerable crowd of sightseers soon 
totd her which way the carriages would pass. 

A good “natured matron made room for Nan 
beside herself in the front row, and for about an 
hour the girl really enjoyed the glittering epec- 
tacle which passed before her eyes. 

She saw ladies of all ages dressed in the newest 
of court attire, dvbutantes'in white satin and old 
lace, brides iu their snowy wedding splendours 
looped with orange blossoms ; stately dowsgers 
in precious stoues, It really seemed to little 
Nan as she watched the throng of carriages that 
people were quite right in calling London the 
most wonderful place in the world, only she won- 
dered-—and this was passing strange — why, 
with so much wealth and splendour al! around, 
was it so difficult forone lonely girl to earn the 
little she needed for her daily wants ? 

For an hour she thought of nothing but the 
gay scene; then a strange feeling of faintness 
began to steal over her, she saw nothing very 
distinctly, things neav her seemed turning round 
and round, she could hardly keep her footing but 

' swayed as though about to fall. 

“Law,” she heard a kind if uncultured voice 
saying in her ear, ‘“you don’t fee) faint, do you?” 
and her Good Samaritan; who was still next her, 
pub one arm round her and tried to lead her out 
of the crowd towards a seat. 

It was a difficult task, for Nan’s feet obsii- 
nately refused to guide her, She felt, rather than 
saw, that a gentleman approaching in the opposite 
‘direction came to Mrs, Bent’s assistance, aud that 
between them they installed her on a bench 
quite removed from the cheery group of sight- 
seers,’ 

‘* Never ‘saw her before; sir; she was just 
atanding by me watching the carriages when I 
saw her turn white, and guessed she was faint- 
ing. 

Tt was early afternoon, and Nan had tasted 
nothing since fast at eight o'clock ; the said 
breakfast, meaning a slice of bread-and- butter 
and a cup of weak tea, She had not been so 
long in the open’ air for weeks, and tired and iil 

~ it was too much for her. The buxom matron 








held a strong bottle of smelling aalis to her nose, 
and presently she felt able to open her eyes. 

"You're better now, dear,” eaid Mrs, Bent; 
“and seeing this tleman is a friend of yours 
I'll be going, for I left my sister in the crowd, 
and 1 don’t want her to go home without me!” 

Nan uttered feeble but sincere thank: ; then as 

Mrs, Bent departed she turned to look at the 
gentleman who claimed to be a friend of hers, 
and recognized, the editor. of the Piccadilly 
Prattler. 
, She hardly knew whether to laugh or ery, the 
meeting was so: utterly unexpected; then she 
noticed a wide mourning band on his bat, and 
said quistly,— 

“‘T am afraid you have been in trouble since 
we met,” 

“My mother died in March; influenza killed 
her, aud well-nigh made an end of me, too, I 
have been away from the office for several weeks, 
but I am going back to my work there on 
Monday. Shall I find any more of your sketches 
waiting for me?” 

**T have never written any but the ove.” 

He looked at her keenly, and. noticed the 
change those three months had made. ia. her. 
Why, che looked just the shadow of the beautiful 
girl who had invaded his office and tried to 
perauade him she would suit him as well as a 
“man of literary tastes.” 

“T am afraid you have been ill,, too, Miss 
Carsdale, or—” his..voice softened strangely, 
“ you have found life in London harder than you 
expected,” 

‘“*T have not been ill.” 

“ Are you still staying at the Home?” 

“No; they turned me out; the Lady 
Patroness said I wasn’t a working gentlewomau 
at all, and that my getting into the Home war a 
fraud.” 

“T am going to lunch,” said Lionel Dene 
cheerfully, “ you must come and have some with 
me, | will take no denial, Miss Carsdale ; it’s 
long p2st my proper time, and I am getting 
hungry. know a delightful restaurant in 
Piccadilly where my aunt often honours me 
with her company.” 

Nan felt quite sure he added the last phrase 
to make her feel the establishment in question 
was eminently “proper.” She made no more 
demur, Perhaps such people as Mrs. Melville 
would be shocked at ber Junching (é¢e-d-téte 
with a young man ; but Nan hordly regarded it 
in that light; to her Lionel Dene waa simply 
the only stranger in London who had gone out of 
his way to do her a kindness, 

They met -a girl selling daffodils os they 
passed through the park gates into the bustling 





thoroughfare beyond. Ib was late in the season 
| for them, but they were fresh and fair; to Nan 
| they eeemed like voice from the country, and 
noticing the look of yearning longing which came 
into her blue eyes, Lal bought a large bunch and 
arked her to accept them. 

“Tf it is not too far tocarry them back to 
Bennington.” 

She accepted the flowers and ha!f-buried her 
face in them as she held them up to inhale their 
fragrance. Daffodils really are scentless, but to 
Nan the eweet yellow blossoms were Jaden with 





the fragrance of spring. It was as Lal had said, 
full late for lunch; perhaps that wes why most 
of the little marble tables were untenanted, and 
there was no one within earshot of that presently 
occupied by Lionel and his protégée. It was a 
récherché little repast, but Nan hardly touched 
it ; she leant back in her chair and looked at her 
flowers, She really seemed too tired to eat. 

“This will never do,” said Mr. Dene; “ Miss 
Caredale, you look just wora out. I am afraid 
you have been working too hard lately,” 

“T have done notbing,” she said, simply. “I 
think, Mr, Dene, that I am begioning to lose 
heart,” 

“You mustn't do that,” urged Lal ; ‘ hope is 
half the battle,” 

“ But I have tried for so many posts, and no one 
will have me. Mother wrote and teid me I was 
a diegrace to her; and after that, somehow, I 
felt as if nothing mattered,” 

" Well, now, shall I tell you what to do?” said 





Lal, cheerfully ; “rouse yourself, and make up 


your mind Mrs, Carsdale. shall, confess: herwel? 
mistaken, and be proud of you yet. Are you: 
still at Bennington t” ; ‘ 

“Yes, in lodgings; I could nof. bear. the 
much cheaper,” 

“ Algo much duller.) ‘ow,, Miss Caradale, wii 
you do me a favour?” 

“It” She looked at bim, in positive amaze 
ment, Why, Mr. Dene, how can I)” 

“ Very easily. Iam quite sure you aré too 
rauch alone, T more than suspect that you don't 
go out enough, but sit indoors aud mope ali 
through this beautiful sprivg weather.” : 

* Perhaps L do; but you epoke of a favour,” 

“Tam coming to that. I have an aurt who 
livea in Bennington ; one of the kindest creatures 
Heaven ever mada. Let mo give her your address, 
and ask her to come and ase you, She hag bad 
girls of her own and lost them, She will unfter- 
stand how to help you to find the riche you are 
seeking far better than.a rough, clumsy fellow 
like me; aud I will venture to predict that you 
are sure to like her,” 

Nan shook her head, 

“She wouldn't care to see me, And if che 
lives in Bennington she must know Mrs. Melville. 
and will have been prejudiced against me,” 

“She does know Mrs, Melville, but; never Look 
to her, Now, Miss Carsdale, will you give ini 
Your article will be in next week’s Prattier, and 
Lam going to send you a copy; but T am quite 
sure & good true woman-friend will do more for 
you even than the sight of your own thoughts in 

rint,” 

Nan gave him her address, but added,— 

“You mustn't be surprised if your aunt does 
not come, 7 shall not. I know quite well I 
should sound rebellious and designing to anyoue 
who heard my story from Mrs. Melville.” 

Lal hailed a cab and gave the man Miss Cars- 
dale’s address, Nan was vaguely conscious thal 
he paid an exorbitant fare, and then she and her 
daffodils were borne eastwards together 


CHAPTER VI. 


following evening he found his Aunt Kate enioy- 
ing © visit from her other nephew, the hey, 
George Carsdale. Though it is q far ery from 
Kéusington to Bennington, and the curate had 
plenty of engagements nearer home, he had found 
time to prosecute his acquaintance with bis.aunt 
rince that first call, 

He liked to recall the old days when ehe had 
lived at Walden Royal, aud to consult her about 
Nan, concerning whom he was growing seriously 





uneasy. 

Mrs. Hudson did not tell him that his sistex 
had been actually staying near her. She wens 
herself to the Home for Working Gentlewomen 
but the Superintendent was absent ; and Mrs, 
Melville, who was replacing her fcr the time 
being, made such a long string of false accusa- 
tions against Miss Carsdale that Aunt Kate 
believed nothing except the one fact that the 
girl was no longer at the Home, 


House, and Mr, Dene requested to communicate 
with her there under cover to Mies Baeon, things 
were rather at a dea! lock, and Lionel and his 
aunt had well-nigh decided that poor little Nan 
| was lost in London, and nothing could be done 
till she sent a fresh manuscript to the Precadilly 
Praitiler, which might bear her new abode on iis 
title-page. 

Mr. George Carsdale spoke quite frankly of 
his missing sister to Mr. Dene. The two young 
men had taken rather a fancy to each other 
though the curate never guessed that the editor 
had seen Nan more recent!y than any of her own 


e. 
eee she could only be found,” George said 
rather hopelessly, “I think my mother would 
forgive her now. Scott has proposed to my ext 
sister, Grace, and the wedding is to bein June 
As this will keep his money in the family there ia 
no longer any need for them to be hard on poor 
little Nan,” > 





thought of a boarding-house, and. lodgings are 


When Lionel Dene reached Halbert House the: 


As her manuscripts bad been sent; from Albert. 
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“ You are betraying secrets, George,” reraarked 
Mra, Hudson 

“I'm uot afraid of Dene,” the clergywan said 
with a smile ; “ besides he's never seen Nan, so 
it doesn't matter. She's not the sort of girl to 
matry just for the sake of a home, and I can’t 
imagine any woman caring for Scott himself. 

“| wonder if your mother will invite me to the 
wedding ¢” mid Mra. Hudson, “ Do you know, 
George, I have never been to one since my 
own !” . 

“ Nonsense, Aunt Kate!” 

“Tt’s perfectly true, I should never care to go 
to a wedding unless I was interested in the bride 
or groom ; and somehow the young people I have 
cared for never seemed to get married.” 

“That is meant for me,” said Lionel, comically, 

I feel quite convinced. Never mind, Aunt 
Kate, I'm only enty-nine, so you need not 


deapair yet, for men have married after that ad- | promise would be redeemed by his aunt. 


vancec age, 
The curate rose to go, 








| 


[ never expect to have a wedding,” he 
aaid, cheerfully; “ but if J do you shall be 
on*of the first people asked, I am sure my | 
mother would be pleased if you would g 


~ 


Grace’s ; but, perhaps, after all these years you 
would not care to meet her,” 

He had himself cent such a glowing description 

{ Mrs, Hudson, her house, and fortune to Harts- 
nell that Mrs. Carsdale and Grace were dying to 
make her acquaintance, and had commissioned 
George to ascertain if she would be likely to let 

ygones be bygones, ar me, if invited, to 
the wed ling. 

The curate, however, sav 
reeted motive, aud would have declined to a 

, but for Mra. Hudson’s own remark. 

“ That’s a nice fellow,” said Lal, when the door 
clored upon the Rev. George; “but I’ve bean 
wishing him at Jericho for the last half-hour. 


bis mother s inte 
stify 


I began to think he meant to stay here all 
right.’ 
“Why, I thought you liked him!” objected 


Mrs. Hudson. 
“poldo; but Ive 
didn’t want him to hear 

“My dear bey ! why didu’t you say £0. 
ig seriously uneasy about her.” 

“Then why doesn’t he do something to find 
her ?” asked Lal, savagely. ‘ Do you think if / had 
had a sister I would let over three months ; 


omething to tell you I 
have found Nan!” 
George 


without discovering her fate? He ought to have 
shrown up his curacy and spentevery hour of his 
time in looking for her.” 


endorze this 
bligations, s« 


Aunt Kate was hardly ready ¢ 
rather etringent view of fraterna 
she only asked,- 

** Where did you find her, La What hasshe 
been doing all this time ’”’ 


“ Brea ing her heart over her family’s neglect, 


wd starving herself by slow stages.” 
‘Lal 1” 

Well, she looks just the shadow of the bright- 
syed girl who walked into my office that winter 
acorning, She almost fainted away to-day in 
1@ park ; and she seems—well, as if she’s left 
ff caring about anything or hoping for any- 
thing, I made her give me her address, and told 
her I had avnaunt who I knew would go and see her, 
She seemed to doubt it, Her mother and Mra, 
Meivi'le have abuse 1er 80 thoroughly, poor 
little thing, I think she feels like some pariah, 
juite below human notice 


‘ Shall I tell ber I am the 
a ’ 


g with now ? 
mly do be kind to 


Of course I will go. 
aunt she ought to be livi 


“Tl leave that to you, 
_ 


ner I fancy she’s had preci us little of kind- 
ness or syrapathy since they turned her out of 
that odions Home.” 

Mrs, Hudson began to fancy her sister-in-law 
(Lionei’s mother) had been spared a terrible 
shock by her recent death, as for nearly ten 
years the poor lady had been plotting to save | 
her only son from the dangers and perils of 


mm something in Lal’s voice 
Kate thought he was ex- 
is now—that is if 


matrimony, and fr 
and manner, Aun 
tremely near those quick san 
from the other party concerned, 

“T wish ITknew just how much you want me 


to tell her,” she said again. 


| nature, and whose blue eyes recalled the hand- 
| some genial brother who had been all the world 


| age, and in her prettily made black cashmere 


} 
‘ 


| narrow street where Nan rane, qoetes there 


| vision of graceful matronhoou. 


} an inch nearer real friendship. 





‘But I must leave that to you, she’s a dear 
little thing, Aunt Kate, and if you feel vexed 
with her just go and make a trifling purchase at 
the Belgravia Stores before you see Nan; look at 
the proprietor and his womankind and see if they 
are the sort of people you would like to be de- 
pendent on, then you will make allowance for 
Nan,” 

‘It seems to me,” said Aunt Kate, gravely, 
“that you are disposed to make any amount of 
allowance for ber, Lal, She has one champion at 
any rate,” 

The next day was a cloudless morning of per- 
fect spring sunshine; Mrs. Hudson, who kept a 
pony carriage-—very few people in Bennington 
boasted such a luxury—drove down to the little 
soon after eleven o'clock, for she did not want 
the girl to have time to wonder if Mr. Dene’s 


“ Does Miss Carsdale live here?” 

Mrs. Bolt looked at the lady with rather a for- 
bidding aspect, and then replied in her most 
Joleful yoice,— 

“ Well, ma'am, shedo vow, but it’s no telling 
how much longer she'll live anywhere. In my 
opinion, ma'am, which has been a mother myself, 
she’s just fading away.” 

Can I see her 





“T daresay, ma'am; what name?” 

“She would not know it;” then contradicting 
herself as she remembered Nan most certainly 
did know her name, “I mean I should rather 
not mention my name,I think Miss Carsdale is 
expecting me, as my nephew told her I was going 
to call,” 

Mrs. Bolt threw open her parlour door announ- | 
cing in her very best maner,— | 
“A lady to see you, Miss;” theu she retired 

and the stranger aunt and niece were alone. 
Kate Hudson saw a girl whose sad wistful face | 
awoke all the mother’s love dormant in he: 


to his little sister till be married a jealous 
narrow-minded woman who grudged Kate a share 
of her home, 

It wae enough to make him uneasy in his 
grave, Mra. Hudson thought, if he could see how 
that woman had treated his youngest child. 

All this passed through her mind in a flash 
of lightning; then she had taken Nan’s hand and 
began to explain her presence, 

“My nephew, Lionel Dene, told me you were 
living here, Miss Caradale, and that he thought 
you were nearly as much alone as [ am, perhaps 
he fancied an old woman and a young one might 
brighten each other's solitude,” 

She little suited the description “ old woman,” 
for she looked many years younger than ber real 


dress and soft lace mantle made a charming 


“Tt is very kind of you,” said Nan, simply, “ it 
is dull in Bennington, I think.” 

‘€ Any place would be dull to a young girl who 
lived alone,” said Mrs. Hudson, ‘‘ and of course, 
Bennington is not likely to please a stranger, J 
am fond of it because most of my married life 
was passed here, but then I live in the older part 
of the suburb, a quaint, almost picturesque place 
which you would hardly fancy could be found 
within four miles of Whitechapel.” 

Nan looked at her wistfully. How kind she 
zeermed ; but, of course, she had not heard Mrs. 
Melville’s story. Her manner would change at 
ynee then 

“These lodgings are too dreary for you,” said 
Mrs, Hudson ; “did you come here straight from 
the Home?” 

“ Yea,” Nan blushed scarlet, ‘I had to leave 
almost at an hour’s notice, Mrs. Melville was 
angry with me, and—-—” 

“My dear child, don’t say another word, I 
have known Mrs. Melville for a dozen years; we 
have sat on the same committees, been fellow 
members of guilds and so on, but we never got 
She means well, 





and is a very charitable woman, but she moves 


your short stay there, so you need not think that 
anything Mrs. Melville could say would make me 
alter my opinion. I only wish Lionel had given 
me your address before,” 

“He did not know it. I met Mr. Dene by 
accident yesterday. He told me he had been 
very ill, and had lost his mother ; it was very kind 
of him to think of me when he was in such 
trouble himself.” 

* You must not pity Lal too much,” said that 
young man’s aunt. “ He was a good and duti- 
ful son, but Mrs. Dene and he were ~o- 
different that they never seemed very near eac 
other, Lionel is devoted to his profession. He 
cares nothing for money, rank, or show, My 
poor sister-in-law’s one idea was to be rich ; 
she dreaded nothing so much as poverty, and 
her chief aim in life was to enter sotiety of a 
higher rank than that to which she was born. 
Lal grieves for her now, but I can’t n— 
seeing her death has left him free to live 
own life after a broader, more 8 fashion 
than his poor mother could have tolerated.” 

Nan understood, Mrs. Dene would not have 
come to see her; the editor of the Piccadilly 
Prattler would never have enlisted his mother’s 
interest on her behalf as he had done his aunt's, 

“Thank you very much for coming to see me,” 
she said. “ Mise Bacon is away, and since she left 
Bennington I haven't even spoken to a lady. 
You can’t think what in is never to hear the 
sound of avy voice but Mre, Bolt’s from morning 
to uight,” 

“VT think I can a little. Now do you kuow 
what I have come for! I want to take you back 
with me on a visit, if you won't give up these 
lodgings entirely ; at least you can desert them 
for a week or two. I want to see if I can't make 
you confess Bennington is a nicer place than you 
think for.” ‘ 

“Tt is very very kind of you,” stammered Nan, 
‘*but I don’t like to be such a trouble to you, 
and——"” 

‘It will be no trouble, my dear. Lionel is my 
favourite nephew, but [ did nut come here to-day 
to oblige him. Long ago I knew and loved your 
father. Hegave me a home when I sorely needed 
one, and, though in after years we were estranged, 
I always felt that at heart he had forgiven me,” 

Nan looked at ber with bewildered eyes. 

“Do you mean you lived with us st Walden 
Royal ¢” 

“ Yes ; I was at your christening, Nan, I am 
your Aunt Kate, and but for the mistake of a 
single letter 1 believe you would be living with 
me now. My home is Halbert House, and it was 
to me you were coming when you left your 
mother’s care.’ 

“You are my aunt/” exclaimed Nan, “it can’t 
possibly be true, You can’t belong to that awful 
ehop.”’ 

ot can’t claim the least connection with the 
Belgravia Stores,” said Mrs. Hudson dem ; 
“but nevertheless I am your aunt, at least t 
late Rector of Walden Royal was my dear 
brother.” 

“Oh, Aunt. Kate, what an odious ungrateful 
girl you must have thought me.” 

Mrs. Hudeon shook her head. 

“T blame myself as much as you, Nan, I 
ought to have told your mother plainly that I 
was arich woman. My dear husband never kept 
a ‘shop’ as you understand the word. He was 
the head partner in a large West-end establish- 
ment, and took an active share in the ma - 
ment, seeing travellers and buying of 
wholesale houses, but he never stood behind a 
counter in his life, 

‘When I eaw your father’s death in the Times 
my heart yearned after his children. I nearly 
wrote to your mother and begged her to send 
me one of her girls ; but it was hard to explain 
things after a silence of twenty years. So I only 
begged her, if she were coming to London, to 
come first to me. 

“As you know, she declined for herself, but 
asked me to take you for a month, I did not 
like the way she wrote of you, Nan ; I fancied 
she had very little mother-love for her youngest 


in a very narrow groove, and she condemns every | child, so I’kep! silence. [thought when we met 


one who does not keep strictly in it. 


I was at | I could easily discover if you were likely to be 


the Home in February, and I heard all about! happy with me, then I meant to write to your 


_ 
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mother and tell her I was rich enovgh to provide 
for you for life if she would give you up.” 

“ And Iran away from you,” said Nan, “I 
see now how ungrateful it was.” 

“To was nob your fault,” said Mre. Hudson ; 
“if Miss Bacon had been more practical 
would have ascertained, beyond doudt, whether 
there was a Halbert House; but, you see, she 
had all along the fancy that the Hudsons, of the 
‘ Belgravia Stores,’ were your relations, Looking 
back, it seems odd she did not remember that 
Hudson is a very common name ; and in a densely 
populated suburb like this there might well be 
two families bearing it of no relation to each 
other, But, Nan, you haven't answered my 
question yet. Will you come home with me?” 

“T don’t deserve it one bit,” said Nan; “but 
oh, Aunt Kate, if only you will forgive me, I 
should like to come and stay with you better 
than anything in the world.” 

“Leave me to manage Mrs. Bolt,” said Aunt 
Kate. “‘We mustn't let her think we don’t 
es her rooms, or that I have set you against 

m,”’ 


And she “ managed” Mrs. Bolt admirably, teil- 
ing her that, in Miss Carsdale, she had discovered 
ee long lost niece, and was taking her home with 


"We want you to have a month’s rent instead 
of notice,” she said kindly to the landlady ; “I 
am Mrs. Hudson, of Halbert House, and if you 
ever want a reference for future tenants, Mre. 
Bolt, I shall be delighted to tell anyone how 
kind and considerate you were to Miss Cars- 


Mrs. Bolt actually shed tears. 

“She's a aweet young lady, ma’am, but,” this 
last under her breath, for Nan was in the next 
room. packing, “I doubt if you'll help her long ; 
to my mind, you've only to look at Miss Carsdale 
to see she’s fading away.” 


eee 


CHAPTER VII., AND LAST. 


“Nan can you bear a shock ?” 

It was the afternoon of the same day, and 
Nan sat under a jing chestnut-tree in her 
aunt's beautiful old garden enjoying the scent of 
the flowers and the songs of the birds, wondering 
how such things could be in smoky Bennington. 
She looked up with a smile, 

“ After this morning, Aunt Kate, I don’t think 
anything could surprise me very much.” 

‘Have you ever repented your answer to Dr. 
Scott?” 

“ Never once, though I can’t imagine who told 
you about him.” 

“Never mind that. I'll venture on the shock 
now ; he is going to become your brother-in-law 
early next month.” 

" How = mother will be !'” 

“You have never asked which of your sisters 
is to wake him happy ?” 

"Ob, it must be Grace. I don’t think anyone 
will ever marry Mildred.” 

“You are quite right. Prepare for shock 
number two! I am specially invited to the 
wedding ; and, after it is all over, I am asked on 
@ visit to Mrs. Kenneth Carsdale's.” 

“I believe Edith is a first-rate wife,” said Nan ; 


‘and mother says Ken was very lucky to win a | 


girl with money, But / never got on with her.”’ 

Mrs. Hudson thought of her own girlhood. The 
last six words of Nan’s speech just expressed her 
own feeling regarding Nan’s mother. 

Lionel Dene received a telegram from his aunt, 

"'N is with me,” and put in his appearance at 
Halbert House just after dinner. When he went 
into the drawing-room he said, cheerfully to Mra. 
Hudgon,— 
- “As it appears Miss Carsdale is your niece, 
and Iam your nephew ; don’t you think we must 
be cousins? We have never really been intro- 
duced ; but Iam sure that on the streagth of our 
mutual aunt we shall be great friends,” 

“And sométhing more,” thought Aunt Kate 
before that evening was over. 


Noxt week Non’s first article appeared in all 
the glory of print; and “Mrs. udson declared it 
* Waa. first-rate, 


“You will be famous yet, dear!" she said, 
cheerfully ; but Nan shook her head. 

“I used to think so once; but when [ remem- 
ber all these montha of trying, and how every- 
thing I attempted failed, why I know 1 am 
nothiog but one big failure mysel/.” 

“Don’t abuse my niece, if you please, Nan ; 
and now tell me, shall I go to Grace’s wedding |” 

“ Yes ; they will be so pleased.” 

“Well, if I do, will you promise me two 
things? First, that you won’t run away and 
hide yourself anywhere in my absence; next, 
that you will take as much care of yourself as if 
I were here ?” 

“T don’t want to run away; aud Aunt Kate 
please tell Grace I am very pleased she is to be 
happy !” 

“I thought you didn’t approve of Dr, Scott, 
Nan?” : 

“Oh, I think he will suit Grace. 
him myeelf.” 

“Did you ever happen to meet the style of 
man you did not detest, Nan?” inquired Mrs. 
Hudson, smiling. ‘ How would you like some one 


I detested 


+ 


think wives ought to understand nothing but 
needlework and housekeeping !” 

Nan made no answer. 

When Dr. Scott and Grace had started on their 
honeymoon Mrs, Hudson informed Nau’s mothe: 
her truant daughter was safeat Halbert House. 

“I wonder you received her after her shameful 
conduct,” said Mrs. Carsadale ; ‘but / wash my 
hands of her, Kate; she'll never do any good, 
and I'm sure after her escapades no one will have 
her as either governess or companion.” 

“T don’t think Nan suited for a governess,” 
eaid Mrs, Hudeon, gravely ; “ but sho has just 
been offered a companionship, I had a letter 
telling me of it to-day.” 

“T hope it’s with respectable people,” sniffed 
Mrs, Carsdele; “and that they won't inquire 
into what she’s been doing since she left home.” 

“The geutleman knows everything,” said Mrs, 
Hudson, “ indeed it was he who discovered Nan's 
hiding-place, and told me her address, As to re- 
spectability he has a town house and five hundred 
a year private property, while his salary is a 
thousand.” 

* And his wife is an invalid?” queried Mrs, 
Caradale, “and he wants Nan for her com- 
panion ?” 

“* He has no wife at present,” said Mrs, Hud 
son, “Iam speaking of my nephew, Lione} Dene, 
and he is seeking Nan aa his partner for life. As 
she is of age your consent is not really needed ; 
but I know they will both be giad if you will 
send her a kindly message. As regards fortune I 
shall give Nan five thousand pounds as a wedding 
present; and when [ am called home she and 
Lal will inherit a large share of what I leave be- 
hiad here,” 

“Tf Mr, Dene had only seen Grace or Mildred,” 
groaned Mrs, Carsdale; “but, of course, 1 shall 
not stand in Nan’s light. Whatever men can see 
in her I can’t; think, I’msure I hope your nephew 
won't regret it,” 

“Tam not afraid of that,” said Aunt Kate, 

Neither vas Lal—indeed, he was perfectly, 
ideally happy in the confession of Nan’s love ; 
and so as Mrs. Hudson agreed there was nothing 





to wait for (and that a quiet marriage could be 
no slight to Mra, Dene's memory) ou one sweet 
| September morning there wax a wedding at the 

big barn-like church in the middle of Benuingtou 
| High-street, which gave little Nan a protectox 
for all time, 

“Tt was love at first sight,” Lal told his bride. 
“At least, [ know I was done for that cold 
winter day when you came into my office and 
tried to convince mo you would do for me quite 
as well asa man of literary tastes,” 

Nan smiled. 

“And Ishould never have come there at all 
but for the cabman’s mistake,” 

“ Ay, sweetheart,” said ber husband, tenderly, 
“that mistake brought about many strange 
things. Who could have believed your whole 
life and mine would be changed by 


‘A Misstna Lerren ?’” 


1 





(THE END.) 


who believed in women of genius, and did not | 


A DREADFUL CUSTOM. 


0 


Ir is probabiy known to few people that the 
practice of sacrificing human lives under certain 
conditions still exists in parts of the empire of 
Russia. The government and the orthodox 
church have attempted in vain to stop the 
inhuman practice, but up to the present time 
they have been unsuccessful. Revelations re- 
garding the custom were made in recent issuce 
of the Gazette of Yekootsk, Siberia. It prevails 
among a sect known as the Tahukshen, not 
far frora that city. Old people, beyond the 
biblical limit as to age, and sick ones, tired of 
life, offer themselves as the sacrifices, When a 
Tahukshe decides to '‘ offer himself up,” he sends 
word to all hie relatives, friends, and neighbours, 
who then visit him and try to persuade him to 
change his intentions, But prayers, upbraidings, 
threate, are useless in such a case, and the fanatic 
prepares for his end. ‘The friende and relatives 
Jeave his house and return in ten to fifteen days, 
bringing the death candidate white clothing and 
several weapons, with which he is supposed to 
defend himself in the other world against evi! 





| this matter’ unexplained, 
j csnsider everything the more certain J am, Maz- 


spirits, and to shoot reindeer, After corcpleting 
his death toilet the candidate takes his place in a 
corner of his houze or hut. About him gather 
his relatives, who offer him the choice of three 
instruments of death, a knife, 2 spear, and a 
rope. If he chooses the knife, two friends hold 
his arms while a third plunges the blade into hie 
breast, Practically the same thing is done if he 
devides to die by the spear. When he prefers 
the rope, two of those present place it about his 


neck and strangle him to death, A cut is ther 
made in the breast to let the blood flow out. Ali 
those present sprinkle their faces and hands. 


with the blood, believing that it will preserve 
| them from evil and bring them fortune, The 
| body, after this ceremony, is placed on a sled, 
} which is drawn by a reindeer, to the “ cromation 
| hill,” near the village. The neck of the anima! 
fF: eut at once upon arrival at the place. The 
| 
' 


body is stripped of clothing, which is then cut 
in small pieces and placed on the altar with the 
dead manor woman. During the cremation the 
| wourners utter prayers to the spirits, begging 
| them to watch over those mortals still left on 
earth. This custom has been followed by the 
| sect for centuries, 








| 


| LEILA VANE’S BURDEN. 


—0in 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Manrgor Syuvester arrived in London witly 
her heard thrilling with new tenderness and 
excitement at the thought of seeing Leila again 
after so long an absence, and not merely Leila 
and her big, zplendid husband this time, but 
Leila’s little child-—the baby-boy who was to be 
ber godson. 

It had been a happy moment to her mother 
and herself when the news of the birth of Sir 
Julian’s heir had been telegraphed to them, a 
happinese tn which Giles Bernadiac shared abso- 
lutely, 

But after the first rush of tende: delight there 
had come a feeling of surprise mingled with » 
decided touch of uneasiness, Neither Mrs, Syl- 
vester nor Margot could quite understand why 
Leila should have goue to Mountroyal-street, and 
Julian's brief letter which followed his telegram 
gave them no explanation of this. It was not 
long before both Margot and her mother came 
to the same conclusion, end that conclusion was 
| that something was very wrong. 
| “We must go back,” Mre. Sylvester had said 
promptly the instant this conviction was con- 
| feased between them. 

* Bub it will be too cold for you, darling,” 
Margot remonstrated, 

“ tt will do me more harm to remain here with 


The more [ stop to 
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got, that there has been something wrong which 
needs my interference, Julian’s reserve is to me | 
most eloquent, and his mother’s sileace more so, | 
We will go back next week without fail.” 

Margot found a sweetness (that she had never | 
jreamed could have been possible to hor after | 
her frst blighted love dream) in the eager 
aymapathy and tender thought of her jlancé. He | 
was the gi somfort to her in this moment, 
aud arranged everything so well that. half the | 
fear and ansiety that had beset her at first 
xeemed to dwind!+ under the cheery influence of 
the young man who adored her so absolutely. 

The girl could hardly contain herself as she | 
found herself once more in London, She longed 
‘or Wings ihat she might fly through the streets 
to the old well-known dingy house, where Leila 
wad her child were to be found. 

Mra, Newton gave a positive scream of delight 

en she heard Miss Margot’s voice, 

She emerged from her parlour close to the 
door and took Margot by both hands. 

“Oh! my dear,” ehe said, forgetting all her 
customai'y formality in her joy, “I’ve uever been 
so glad to see uo oue in my whole life before! 
jh Miss Margot, ’ow I tave longed for you! 
You've been wanted more badly nor I'll ever be 
able to tell you. I’ve just prayed jor you, Mies 
Margot, that I have!” 





Margot grew a little pale, 

‘Mra, Newton,” she said, hurriedly, “ there is 
jomething 1 x? Lady Bernadine is--—~” she 
paused 


Mrs, Newton shut the door and dropped her 
voce, 

‘It’s no use no denying it, Miss Margot, there 
8 & great deal wrong! I hoped as it waa only 
my silly fancy, just at the beginning, and in fact 

lida’t have nothing to go upon for certain until 
this very morning, Now—-—” 

**Now,” Margot repeated breathlessly ; she 
clung to Mrs. Newton's hands, ‘don’t tell me 
anything hes come to spoil her happiness? My 
poor Leila! It was so sweet to me bo think of her 
adfe ab last with a strong good heart for her 
home, aud a strong honest raan to etand between 
nec and the world, I shall very nearly break my 

wa ‘heart, Mrs. Newtou, if my hope for her is 


‘aken from mei” Then Margot grew suddenly | 

calua, “Vell me all you know, then I will go to | 

ier.” j 
Mrs. Newton sat down, and Margot sat down 


too, She listened to the whole story with no 
movement to-exprese the cold pain that came 
upou her as sho listened, 

There. was a touch of intense surprise and a 
tle reproach, that did not live.an instant, how- 
silent endurance 


i 


aver, iu her t! ught for Leila’s 
of anew burden of which #he, Margot, had been 
gnorant, 


Just as in Julian's case, her memory gave her 
sack many little signs now to emphasise the fact 
chat Henry Bartlett had bad some big place in 
the girl’s load of auxiety in those old sorrowful 
days 

Largot’ 
ver-ruled 
jealousy that 

had 





however, was nod | 

by the flood of natural and despairing 
had conquered the husband when 

bhis trun’! had come to him 
“X€ only I had known; if only she had 

poken!” that was Margot’s cry. ‘‘If only I 

sould have guessed at such a thing!” 

The sorrow she felt waa too bitter, too deep to 


For once Margot was fierce, even 


rind and heart 


t 
x 





'? 
‘ 


Se repressed 





Tres, 
“Qh! Mrs. Newton,” she esaid, passionately, 
ymily that bad man had died before Leila | 
id have grown up to sacrifice herself and all | 
hor life for hia sake! I feared,” Margot added, 
hurriedly hat Mr. Vane would never forgive 
xx whenehe Jet Sir Julian. separate her from | 
) completely. Had I only known that 
Was 80 ounecti with this man Bart- | 
Margot brushed her eyes with her haad, 
“Theard he was dead, and I know that Leila 
sard eo too! They must have deceived her for 
1@ wicked reason. 
ten Ma i »t’s heart grew very « ld, 


, say that Lady Bernadine is not ao well 
a afterncon-~do you think-—-~” 


Mrs, Newton sliook her head mournfally 





| near her, 


“J don’t think no more now, Miss Margot. I 
know there is somethink dreadfully wrong be- 
tween :them. She were so much better this 
mornidg, quite strong-like for her, and she were 
full of your coming back, miss ; and then that 
man he arrived, and Sir Julian, he saw ‘im ; and 
after he went upstairs, and he were with my lady 
for a few minutes ; and then he come down again 
with his face as white as my apron, miss, and he 
went right out of the house; and when nurae 
went in to my lady to take her beef-tea she found 
her lying back in her chair just like as if she were 
dead, She hadn’t fainted, miss; but she was 
cold and trembling, and we just undressed her as 
if she were a baby, and put her back into her bed, 
and there she lies not speakin’'or movin" for all 
the world as if she was a corpse ; and don’t you 
cry, Miss Margot, for though it’s bad to see her 


| she’ll be all right now you’ve come back to her, 


you'll soon put everything right agaiu.” 
é' Margot stood up and pressed her hands to her 
1eart, 

“Qh, pray Heaven I may, pray Heaven I 
may!” she said to herself breathlessly, 

Then sheasked a lot of questions, 

She found out thet Sir Julian had goue out 
four hours earlier. He had never been away 80 
long before ; and though she instantly suppressed 
it Margot found herself sharing Mrs. Newton's 
dread that perhaps he would not return imme- 
diately. 

She let Mrs. Newton ramble on o loog while, 
and then she sat down very deliberately. She 
was her mother’s own image ia this moment, 

She wrote outa telegram te her betrothed, and 
scribbled a few hurried pencilled words to her 
mother, 

There was work for them all todo. Once again 
the knowledge of Giles’s deep devotion came as 8 
great comfort and solace to her, 

“You must find a corner for me somehow, 
Mrs. Newton,” she said as this was done, “ for I 


| do not intend to leave Lady Bernadine till she is 


able to be moved ; and this note must be sent to 


| Belgrave-square by cab immediately, 1 am going 


upstairs now.” 

The aame thought flashed into the minds of the 
girl and the humble faithful woman of a former 
occasion wheu Margot had come to the old house, 
and had with her mother rescued Leila from a 
time of deepest trouble. 

The remembrance gave Mrs, Newton a sense 
of rejoicing ; but Margot only trembled, None 
of the. sorrows of the past could approach this big 
last one in weight and blighting misery. 

Her heart contracted as she conjured up a 
possibility of Julian absenting himself from his 
wife altogether 

“Oh! he could not be go cruel surely! He 
must realise how wrong he is to have left her even 
foran hour! It must have been some terrible 
trouble to make Julian forget hee weakness, and 
force an explanation from her at such a time, 
Oh! if I had only been here a few hours earlier ! 
I must put everything inte Giles’s hands ; he will 
be as grieved as Iam ; he loves Julian as a brother ; 
he loves Leila because she is so dear to me, he 
will do all I cannot do! Above all it shall be 
Gilea’s work to go into this Bartlett's story, and 
find ont the lie that I know has been put ito it 
to poison my poor Leila’s happiness,” 

And then Margot cropt softly up the stairs, 
and reached the door of Leila’s room. 

The nurse opened it to her; her face looked 
zrave to Margot’s anxious eyes, 

‘'T would rather you did not talk to her lady- 
ship, raiss,” the woman said, respectfully. 

“{ will be absolutely quiet, only I must be 
I know I shall do her no harm!” 

Tears were blinding: Margot’s sight as she went 
across the room to where the beautiful white face 


| lay so still, so death-like on the pillows, -She 


had a possionate moment of anger against Julian. 
‘“‘And he could doubt her-—he could believe 
another agains) her? This is where a man is 
much less than a woman.” 
Leila’s eyes were half closed. Margot stood 
beside the bed, her heart beat in a wild and 








quick movement through the still figure, the ~ 
small white hands had trembled, and the eyes 
had opened. BeHs 

Margob bent forward. : ’ 

“Tois I, Leila, my darling ; you know me, your. 
own Midget ?” 

Leila’s eyes looked into those loving faithful 
ones, she stretched out her hands with a cry 
that made Margot wince, 

“Oh! my Midget, my dear Midget, my dear, 
true friend, how have I lived without you? Ob} 
Iam glad you are here, You will give the back 
my happiness, Midget. You will bring him ‘back 
to me, he-—be—has gone, he has left me, Midget, 
he has left me, and I shali die if he does nat 
come back!” 

The nurse came forward hurriedly, but Margot 
just checked her with a glance, “a 

“Why Leila, my dear, brave Leila, what ave” 
you thinking of | what are you saying? Ah! I 
see, it is high time I camo‘ home again to seold 
you and take you in handas 1 used todo. Hi 
is your nurse threatening to turn me. away if 
let you talk too much, I am just going to sit 
beside you and held your hand, and then when 
you have had a nice sleep I am going to be intro- 
duced to my godson, am | then when that is done” 
we will have a ‘conversazione’ up here with 
mother, and Giles, aud Julian and everbody !” 

Leila’s wonderful violet.eyes looked earnestly 
into Margot’s blue ones. 

“ Bring him back to me,” she murmured 
faintly, “only bring him back, Margot, 1—E 
cannot live without him, I—I do not want to 
live without him. You will tell him that, and 
then he will come back, for he used to love me 
once, and his love cannot have gone so soon |” 

“You are wonderful, miss,” the nurse whis- 
pered in Margot’s ear, after something like’ an 
hour had ticked away and Leila still lay Jost in a 
deep eleep, the sleep of exhaustion. “I don’t 
know what might not have happened if you had 
not soothed her!” 

Margot could not speak! her heart was too 
full. Her condemnation of Julian’s conduct was 
stronger every moment, 

“ Were all. the lies in the world to be brought 
against her I should believe her word ab 
them all! I cannot even now realize that Julian 
has lost his faith in her. There must haye been 
more than one hand at work to briag him to 
such a point as this, Well, whatever lies before 
them in the future one thing is ¢ back 
here Julian shall come, and stay here, he shall, 
whatever his feelings may be, That is unless he 
has grown go callous as to be indifferent whether 
she lives or dies!” and then Margot smiled here 
a faint little smile, ‘Indifferent! I do not 
need to look at Julian or hear him speak his 
sorrow. I know he is at this moment the most 
unhappy man in the world, not because of the 
vile suggestion#that I am convinced. must have 
been made againat her, poor white dove! but be- 
cause he spoke out his anger to her so roughly, 
because he could let anger rise againet one so 
infinitely beautiful and sacred as Leila isto him! 
Giles must see that he comes back here at onee, 
the rest,” Margot said softly to;herself, “ the. rest 
shall be my work ! ” 

— * 





” © * 


It was Giles who found him a couple of hours 
later when he was about to rush wildly away, 
where he neither knew nor cared ; the world held 
no new or desirable place for him, he only wanted 
to put space between himself and the,.creature 
who was so precious in one sense, and in another 
so destructive to his religion of honour. 

Is was Giles’ turn now to stand between his 
cousin and an act of self obliteration which might 
have a tragic ending for more than, one, person. 
The fire of Margot’s entreaty blazed in Giles’ 
breast as he went in search of his cousin, Her 
eyes. and lips had pleaded for Julian's return far 
more than her worda, a A 

“He must come back at once—at once, dear 
Giles—you understand,” she had said, and 
she had leb him wrap.his arms about her, and 
had rested her head with its bright glocr of ool 


suffocating way, but she was as quicb outwardly | gold hair.on his heart for a moment 


as any nurse could desire, 
She had stood there almost a moment before 
Leila made any sign, Then there bad come a 


| 


ing back to Laila’s bedside, M4 
ae Giles had understood, and he had not 
needed Margot's ertreaty to go after Julien, and 
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to — os wa, « wg and who knew 
may le death to that fragile girl- 
pr peel if the Sasenaiy, ea ciaitort 
of her husband's care were taken from her, 

Mrs. Sylvester had not been idle either on 
that memorable afternoon which Giles spent ia 
‘driving hither aud thither after Julian, following 
the clues he had obtained at great difficulty. 
While; Margot sat watching the day fade into 
ae i Ae tehuaeapied full of business, First 
0 to Mrs. Bernadine at 
Wilton Crosbie, . 

“You must come'to me at once,” abe said 
authoritatively, 

She then picked Mrs. Newton's brains as 
cleverly as she knew how, and merely. conva- 
leseant as ahe was, she set forth in her carriage 
to work a trace, both of the immediate where- 
abouts of Eustace Vane and Henry Bartlett. 

Mrs. Sylvester was far more angry with Sir 
Julian than Margot was. 

To ‘the older woman jit was simply incom- 
prebensible how Julian ¢ould credit a:word any 
ge asid against Leila, and this 80 more parti- 
when he bad all’ the black record of 








one. Master Julian. I promise you 
I abal him know my opinion of bie pretty 
clearly!) The whole from beginuing to 
| reeks of double dealing and treachery, I 
tr aehd it.sll ott. No, { shall not tire 


pi tnd to a tender remonstrance from 

“*Dovyou think IT could rest still for un 

if le-that child’s happiness, perhaps even 

‘future life, is hanging in the balance? 1 

am ninted in Julian, very disappointed. 

Tf thisis his idea of love and faith, I don’t 
think mach of i!” 

Margot could not help smiling at her mother’s 
eloquent and determined attack, ard she went 
nearly half way with Mrs. Sylvester in her anger, 
‘but not quite half way, for Margot was young, 
and love was « theme she comprehended in all its 

as well as its exquisite shadings. 

‘“ Everything will go well now,” she eaid to 


“Giles as he was leaving her, “if only you can | 


prevail on Julian to return here. I don't know 


why I have this presentiment so heavily upon me | 


that he intends to leave her--he did nob say any- 
thing~-he has left all his things here still—the 
presentiment will not pass away. 
may succeed, Giles, for I do nob know what lies 
before ugif Julian will prove himself so selfish in 


his Oe 

leave all to mo, my dearest love,” Giles had 
said, and then he too had driven away, and the 
hours went past, and Margot’s hearb almost 
ceased to beat with anxiety as there came no 
sound of arrivals in the little house, no news to 

ay how Giles’s mission had succeeded. 

Leila had awakened from her sleep, but she 
‘bad said nothing, only ber eyes meeting Margot 
spoke of a world of pain ter, more terrible, 
than any she had ever felt Sefore. 

Aiter awhile the baby had been brought in, 
and Margot: lost her sadness and her anxiety in 


one long moment of rapture and admiration. It | 


was she who put the little fairy creature into 
Leila’s arms, and then she bad st gazing at the 
picture the two made, 

“T want to sketch you just as you are; Leila,” 
she cried ; “ib will be the most lovely little 
picture in the world }” 

Lefla did. not even smile; her eyes looked 
ACTORS ‘tiny form on her heart. 

“Tf he does not come back!” was what those 
great violet stars of purity aud heatity. said as 
plainly as auy lips could speak. ra a, 

‘ot en ngly into their depthr, 
and she chatted nonsense to the’ baby and tried 
to make the hours pass away as lightly as 
_ . possible, 

ripe and ogee Newton gone stealing in, 
an ut seven-o’clock Mrs, Sylvester arrived. 
She did not. long. 

“TE must ge Sane 4 RH gp so 
very soon ; but, cheer up, Margot, is going 
splendidly | I mean to have a written confession 
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I pray you | 


from that scoundrel Bartlett before another 
twenty-four hours are gone! Oh! how I wish I 
had the power to send Eustace Vane to prison 
for the rest of his: wicked old life 1” 

All the fierceness the brusquencss went 
away, however, from Sylvester as she bent 
and kissed Leila and eaid all the pretty and 
heartfelt affectionate things she could think of. 

There never had been such a baby before, she 
declared, and never a0 sweet or so lovely a little 
mother ! 

“Julian does mot deserve her!” was Mrs, 
Sylvester's vigorous remark as she went down- 
stairs to her carriaga again. “ What is the maa 
thinking of to let j or any mean feeling 
re amar ol his heart to influence him against his 
ove!” 

There was more than anger-and sorroy.in Mra, 
Sylvester's thoughts over this business, there was 









deep anxiety too, Dlg ft ae, eh 
“T do nov like the look in her eyes, poor child. 
I dread what) may follow on. hig ‘terrible nervous 
vena, Her yeara of mental su z, _— 
rom her present, physical is, make Lei 
quite unfit to support such a, Noe ae ts has 
been. Poor child {is there Weyer to be an end 
to the burden of) and care her father has 
“put apon her from the first t”... ' 
k CHAPTER XXXYIL fs 


Mus, Syvivesrsiz had piven her orders aise to 
her daughter's betrothed," 

“When you have seea Julian,” she. said, very 
firmly, ' you will bring ‘him to me. direct, Giles, 
I must see him before he takes another step, one 
way or another, in this. matter ! 

Cilés had agreed to all that Mra. Sylvester had 
said, 

Twas, as we have already told, quite late in 
| the evening when young Bernadine at last came 
| upon his cousin, 
| Julian was in @ room at the Charing Cross 
Hotei ; he had evidently made a number of pur- 

chases, for the room wae full of the necessary 
| paraphernalia for travelling. 

He was sitting writing at the table when Giles 
came in. 

An exclamation broke from Sir Julian’s lips an 
{he looked up and saw the young man before 
him. 
| ‘There was a moment's pause before either of 
| the men could speak a word ; then Giles found 
Oi Voice, 

“JT come to you, Julian, from your wife ; she 
has need of you. You must return with me at 
once!” 

Margot would have been proud of her young 
} lover could she have seen and heard him at this 
| moment. 

Julian stood up ; he was ashen white, his voice 
was changed, he looked an old man. 

“T-have uo wife henceforward,” he said, and he 
utout his hand. “I command you, Giles, to 
leave me, and to say no more!” 

Giles drew a atep nearer ; his voice was full of 

pathos and of passion. 

“Julian,” he said, “is this you speaking-—is 
thissmy brave, loyal-hearted,. noble-uatured 
cousin! Is this the man who stood so. deter- 
minedly, so valiantly between me and my ruin a 
year ago? Surely it cannot be Julian who speaks 
like this, who can‘turn at the first. word of infa- 
mous treachery away from a pure delicate wouan, 
the mother of his child, the: guardian of his 
honour? Where is your.faith, man! Where is 
your justice t—where is» your love? If you 
could believe so utterly in me—-a man you hardly 
knew~-if you could stand shoulder to shoulder 
withime in my hour of darkness, knowing nothing 
to'found your faith upon, excep? your honest de- 

‘termination to aee good in me despite all—surely 
‘you'eannot, you dare nobiose your faith in the 
white nee of that soul which is.ao bound 
to your own soul that if you do not return to her 
to-night it muay*pass away frou you for ever. 
Surely, I eay-—” 

But Giles had said enough. 

With « cry that was inexpressibly terrible 
Julian Bernadine buried his face in his hands 
and sank down by the table again, 














Till now he had been a madman, « man seeing 
nothing, heediog nothing, but that story of the 
pasd that had been given to him so coldly and 
backed by that tremendous proof of Leila’s own 
letter. But now the madness wen’ suddenly, 

The enormity of his own crime reared itself 
before him, for what name but crime could be 
given to the deed he bad been so determined upon 
doing thia night 1 

The strain nob only of the past day, but of the 
past weeks, wrought the mau up to too high a 
pitch. 

Resting his bowed head on his arms Julian 
broke into a flood of tears—tears that were as vo 
many drops of blood from his heart-~tears of 
sorrow, of wildremorse and regret—tears of dread 
lest that solemn fear Giles had just spoken might 


.perchauce come to pass, 
«, It was an awful moment for his vousim, the 


apectacle of sach grief, aud his own eyes were filled 
with tears as hé looked upon it! ; anges 
But his heart leaped withia him, for 


the battle was won, and he thought of Mh 5 


joy with a greater joy hinself. Nee 
. He wisely left Julian alone, buaping binaelfio 
collecting the things together that were 
about the roorm. 2} AEN 

“You will. sénd for this to-night. or to-mortow 
morning,” he said in the most casus! way; and ia 
a short half-hour the young men had discharged 
the bill, left all-necessary orders, and were out 
in the cool night air, PO Ae 

Giles, mindful of Mra, Sylvester's govimandas, 
was directing the cabman to go to Beigrate- 
square, but Julian checked him. 

“No; 1 will go there afterwards, Now my 
first duty is to her. Giles, you have made my 
heart cold! I was so eruel! I can see her 
white face, her big white face, her big sweet eyes, 
her speechleas lip ;. and I lett her, Giles! 
turned away fron: her; I would nob listen, I 
was a brute—a madman! Oh, Heaven! how 
mad ; and now,” he gripped his cousin's arm, 
“now if itshould be too late, Giles—if she—may 
die!” 

“She will not die when you are with her. 
Hold up old man! It has all been one long mis- 
take; but, thank Heaven, it is a mistake that 
has been mended very soon. Yes, I will.take you 
straight toyoun wife. Mrs. Sylvester will forgive 
me when I tel! her everything, and if she will not, 
well, I must risk her anger, that’s all! Bs 


Margot caught the sound of the wheels firat. 
Leila was lying with her eyes closed again, 

The baby had been carried away, 

For & long time there had been no sound in 
the room but the crackling of the fire and the 
faint rustle of Margot’s gown as che made some 
little movement, 


The clock chimed a half-hour just as the cab 


drew up at the door, 
16 was half-past eight. Would eternity be 
longer, Margot. wondered to herself, than these 


| past terrible hours had beeu f 


She gave a little atart as the noise came from 
below, and then she stole a glance ab Leila, 

The set: white face never moved. 

It might have been the head of some white 
marble image that lay so etill.ov the pillows. 
Was she sleeping } Margot could.not tell.. She 
rose and went softly oul of the room. 

Oo the landing she walked straight into her 
fover’s arms, 

“You have brought him) Giles #” . Margot 
whispered. 

Then she saw the white haggard face beyond, 

She put out both her hands tp him. 

“Come with me,” she said, 

She gave her lover her thanks for the moment 
from her eyes. He stood on one side. 

Margot re-entered the room, 

Ib was lit only by the glow of the fire, She 

rew Julian in after her, 

Leila never moved. 

Margot beard the strong man give 9 gasp aa of 
an awful pain or fear, 

“Qe very gentile,” her lips moved rather than 
said. ‘She must not be frightened.” 

She pushed Julian forward and slipped away 
herself, 

“Our work is done,” she said to Giles, and 
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then burst into a flood of tears and let him lead 


1er dowustaire 


Julian stood in the ,middle of the shadowed 
room. 

His heart was leaping into his throat. He 
had fan awful cold sensation upon him 


that, he had come too late. 
How.white she was! Was there a breath of life 
left in that beautiful white body? Was there a 
whisper of soul left to mingle with his own 
stricken soul ? 

Ke spoke her name; there came no response 
He did not realize it, but his agitation had 
robbed hire of speech. The name had not even 
passed into a whisper, 

The awful cold dread crept deeper and deeper 
upon him. He looked wildly round for Margot 
for help, for some tangible breathing creature t 
give him comfort and hope in this fearful! 
moment. 

His action of turning made a slight sound. 

Instantly Leila’s eyes opened. 

** Margot,” her voice said faintly, “‘ Margot, he 
will never come back. Dear, dear Margot, how 
patient you are! how good! You will forgive 
me, dearest, will you not! I cannot speak, I 
vannot thahk you as—as I want to do, My 
heart is broken, Margot; he does nob love me 
any more. He—he would not listen, he would 
not believe, 
not believe me, and now you are gone !” 

There was a sound of someone weeping in the 
room, 

Leila’s heart beat wildly ; she raised herself 
on her elbow, 

“ Marzot, you are crying. Oh! how cruel I 
am! 1 am making you unhappy too! Dear 
Margot, you must not cry. I am so—eo foolish, 
I say too much, it—it may all come right dear; 
dear Margot come to me, I cannot bear to hear 
you cry, my true, dear, faithful, trusting friend, 
= 

She ceased in her faint hurried words, 

There was a long pause in the room, The 
fire had sucdenly sent a blaze of light into the 


Oh! Julian, my love, you would | 


} 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
( 


How still she lay } 


| 





” 


“ SULLAN,” LEILA WHISPERED—" HUSBAND ! ” 


shadows, Leila’s heart-beab was so fast that 4 
mist came over her sight for an instant. When 
it cleared away someone was kneeling by the bed- 
side ; it was not Margot! 

She stretched out her weak white hand, 

“ Julian,” she whispered, “husband |” 

He did not speak, he could not, he only took 
that little hand and laid it on his on wet eyes, 
and on his burning lips. 

Forgive! forgive!” was what those lips 
would have said could they have spoken out. 
And the silence came over the room again, but 
it was the silence of peace, of renewed joy, of 
love and faith, and sweetest reconciliation. 


G * z ? * 


Wheat passed between Mra. Sylvester and 
Julian's mother was never told to anyone, 
Margot even was shut out from all confidence on 
this point. The rest of the story was given to 
all to whora it was necessary to be told. 

Mrs. Sylvester did not spare Julian. She gave 
the young man the full benefit of her caustic 
tongue, and she mace him wince, 

“ Here,” she had said to him, “are two docu- 
ments that you had better lock away. The con 
fession of Mr. Heury Bartiett of his charming 
scheme of coercion and blackmail of a young and 
innocent girl through the threat of exposing her 
very dishonourable father—and this—the written 

reement between yourself and Eustace Vane in 
whick you will pay him five hundred a year on 
the condition that he never sets foot in England 
again. It is hard on you in one sense to have to 
pay five hundred a year to a criminal, and I only 
wish Vane were not Leila’s father, I should be 
the first to hand him over to justice. On the 
other hand, Julian,” Mrs. Sylvester said grimly, 
“no amount of money you could pay would ever 
be sufficient to wipe away the grievous wrong you 
did to that poor child——-but there! I have said 
my say, and I will say no more ; at Jeast not on 
that point, 
speak, the question of your mother !” 

Julian’s face had grown very hard, 


There is one other on which | must ' 





| ‘Your reproaches to myself are just,” he had 
answered, “and they are, perhape, well deserved, 
but what reproach have you for one who———” 

“Julian,” Mrs. Sylvester had said calmly, 
“your mother sinned, but she is repenting poor 
soul! Your refusal to see her—to even— 
| or to forgive her—is breaking her heart. Have 
you forgotten your old love for her! Have you 
forgotten she is your mother }” 

* Alas! no,” he answered sadly ; “but while } 
remember this—l remember more--you must 
uot judge of this leniently, dear friend. My 
mother, whom I used to worship, to care to love, 
she it was who——” 

Mrs, Sylvester silenced him. 

“The greater wrong was nob against you, 
Julian,” she said, “and if Leila forgives———” 

“My wife is an angel,” the man eaid brokenly. 
His repentance was heavy upon him. 

“ Yes, she is,” Mra. Sylvester said calmly, “and 
you muet make yourself worthy of ‘her, Leila 
has written this letter—she dreads to show it to 
you. Her sunshine will not be complete till it is 
sent, I have promised her that it shall be sent, 
and that you will send it!” bolet's 

Julian took the letter, His sight was a little 
blurred as he looked = his darling’s writing, 
still tremulous and weak, 

“ Dear MOTHER,” he read. 

“In a week's time my dear Margot is to be 
married, We all want you to come to the 
wedding. Please do not refuse us, All tender 
love from baby and Leila, and your ~~ 

Julian paused only a moment, then ressed 
the letter to his lips, then he looked into Margot’s 
| mother’s eyes, 

“T will send it,” he sdid simply. 
| And he kept his word, 


[THE END.] 











Cast STEED billiard balls are in use in Swedew. 
| They are made hollow, so that their weight’ is 
4 about the eame as that of the izery balls. 
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OHAPTER V. 


Bur here a much more sinful spectacle present- 
ing itself to the scandalicsed vision of the two old 
ladies, Frank and her wild lover were straight- 
way forgotten. 

“Oh, gracious, sister! Look at the widow 
Barlow—yonder there, on that settee with our 
cousin Blount Cardew! Pray observe what eyes 
she is rolling at him over the top of that wicked 
fan of hers! Flirting a fan about indeed at her 
ero ! She ought to be thoroughly ashamed of 

erself |” 


“She ought to be tarred and feathered, you 
mean!” corrected the other, in a deep sepulchral 
tone of disapproval, as the lovely waltz died out 
in a faintly sobbing finale, 

Suddenly, as with one accord, th 
turned their prim caps aside, 

Two of the Wylder girls—the nowrious Lucy 
and the sister next in age to her—in their boldly 
déeolletié dresses, were promenading down the 
brilliant room with a couple of the Saleombe 

A moment afterwards, when the 
quartette had strolled past them, the spinsters 
looked each other in the face again. 

“Those dreadful girls |” they breathed toge- 
ther. “Those 1 girls |” 

ay oe open window eat Augusta Cardew and 
the Reverend Cuthbert Mazey. They were wait- 
ing for a decorous quadrille to strike up, and 
discussing meanwhile a suggested reformation in 

‘the village Sunday-echool, The fair Gussie was 
not ab all sure in her own mind whether, by and 
by, she would not resign altogether the more 
frivolous amusements and distractions of the 


iden ladies 


world—such. ag picnics, carpet-dances, and the’ 


; things were so ead a hindrance always 

to the study of higher pursuits, reflected Miss 
. Cardew, 

Not far removed from them were Jim Vereker 


~ aad Penelope, likewise resting by a window that | ing involuntarily w 








was open to the calm and cool of the fair summer 
night. 

The pair were much heated from their exer- 
tions in the late waltz, which they had danced to 
the end together ; and Poppy, having left her 
fan upstairs or somewhere, was making shift now 
with a stray sheet of music~—Poppy was never 
particular. 

Impatiently the young girl noticed that whither 
soever moved her sister Francesca, Jim’s unhappy 
eyes would follow her with dog-like fidelity. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Penelope scornfully at last, 
the secret irritation she experienced at his folly 
becoming absolutely unbearable, “I must say that 
I pity you, Jim!” 

Faster than ever waved to and fro the loose 
sheet of music—disdain unutterable was expressed 
unmistakably in the very movement of Poppy’s 
rounded arm, Contempt shone too in her bright 
dark eyes, her red lips curled. Yes, Penelope 
Cardew pitied Jim Vereker from the bottom of 
her heart, and she told him so with characteristic 
energy. 

The poor boy. sighed heavily, and turned his 
doleful countenance then to his bright com- 
panion, 

"You mean that I am a great fool for thinking 
so much always about Frank ?” said he humbly. 
“T know Iam; and you have told me go before, 
Poppy. But I cannot help myself—I wish I could, 
Oh, Poppy dear,” he broke off miserably, “ you 
have never been in love yourself, you see, or you 
would find more pity—more sisterly compassion 
—in your beart for me!” 

For a little while she gazed through the open 
window far away into the mists and shadows of 
the silent summer night, 

The starlight trembled on her glowing cheek, 
and upon the rough and careless waves of her 
dusky hair. 

Then she looked at Jim Vereker, all at once, in 
such a curious, half-bantering, questioning sort of 
way that the young man caught himself vonder- 


her it was laughter or tears | 





which sparkled there in those limpid, almost 
mocking dark eyes of hers. 

“Pray how do you know, sir, that I have never 
been in love, as you call it?” she demanded. “ It 
is not everyone that wears his heart upon his 
sleeve for daws to peck at, like you!” 

"Of course, I do not know really. Perhaps 
you have. Hut somehow I cannot help fancying 
that you are not yet serious enough for--for that 
kind of thing, you know, Poppy.” 

“Am I not?” she said, with an odd littie fain$ 
smile, 

“Of course you know best. All J know at 
present,” grumbled the young man, “ is that it 
is a confoundedly bad thing to give away your 
whole heart to a woman who does not gare a pin 
for you, or, worse still, who is the recognised 
property of another man. I fell hopelessly in 
love with Frank on the day I first saw hers [ 
shall never care for any other woman now. My 
life has been quite overshadowed, as it were, by 
this unhappy love of mine for Frank.’ 








*‘“ Ah, what shall I be st fifty, 
Should Nature keep me alive, 
If { find the world so bitter, 
When I am but twenty-five?’” 


| quoted Penelope. ironically. “Take courage, 

; Jim. You are not twenty-five yet, or anywhere 
| near it. You may find consolation somewhere or 
| other before then. Who can tell?” 

“Tf it amuses you to laugh at me, do so by all 
means, of course, Poppy—-no one can stop you, 
However, it is no joking matter with me, I can 
tell you. Indeed, I have been thinking lately 
that, when I get home presently, 1 shall beg the 
governor to let me go up to Cambridge at once 
so that I needn’t come back here again when the 
holidays are over—-and they begin, thank good- 
ness, nexti month! I shall be happier and wiser 
perhaps when I am clean away from Sparling— 
and Frank! ” 

A shadow seemed to fall on the bright face of 





| Penelope. 


She dropped her bantering, mocking tone, and, 
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x - erent = 
ia the most sisterly aod sympathetic fashion 
possible, laid her little nut brown hand upon Jim 
Vereker’s shoulce 

“Why not be # man and live your trouble 
jown?” she said. “You are crying for the 


n, Jim, remember; and what occupation on 
the face of the whole earth can be mc re idle and 
more barren than that?” 

She rose abruptly from his side, and touched, 


with au absent lingering touch, the little bunch 
f drooping wild-flowers wh ich nestled ix the lace 
on her bosom. Young Vereker himself, in 


Barley Wood that morning, had gathered the 





| 


posy for Penelope. 
“Tam going for my fan,” she eaid, nodding, 
and forthwith ieft hia, : 


Alone, Jim throw out his arms upon the wide, 
stone ledge of the window, and gazed down dis- 
consolately at the parterrcs of sleeping flowers in | 





the garden beneath. 

“Fe is nob worthy of her,” groaned the poor | 
lad, still hugging hia souk the old | bitter 
grievance—“ not in the least worthy! If he,was | 


only more worthy than 1 even—which Heaven | 
knows he is not--1 would not care and fret so 





it is, why should Aathony 


much about it. hae 
Le Breton be suc saaful and carry all before ies, 
whil at I— 

‘ Jim, old fellow,” broke in upon hie brooding | 
*pirit the ringing genial voice of Anthony [a | 
Greton himself, “ w are you moping all alone 
here for when your servicesare lawfully demanded 
sisewhere} Why, man alive, there’s poor little 
Dora Luttrell sitting out this dance for want. of 
, partner! Have you one? No} Then for 
goodness sake come along, and make yourself, 
useful,” 


Nolens vclens, like a martyr to the stake, poor 
Jim was narched of then and there ~marched off 
to a measure with pretty Dora Luttreil, 


ree acl 


with a lovelorn heart in his breast as heavy ag | 
lead 

Presently he encountered Penelope again. 

Fer cavalier now, Jim uoticed with disgust, 
was the reprobate Richard Wylder. 

Cheer up, Jim!” she whispered saucily as 
he passed him--“never say die.’ But Jim 
leigned no repl 

One dauce followed another fn rapid succession | 


—polkas, galops, waltzes, with now and then a | 
sober quadrille for the benefit of the older folk, 
whose days for romping were past 
The elderly maiden aieters, 
swallowing a cup of tea and a  sponge-cake 
apiece, had quietly yet hurriedly withdrawn from 


the scene, the exceeding frivolity of the whe le | 


however, after 





business having become too much for them at 
iast. F 
In fact, those shockingly ddco?/et¢é gowna of tho | 


Bearpark girls had been as the proverbial last 
straw to the camwel’s enduring back: The exhi 
bition was disgraceful ; the two prim spinsters | 
could stand no more of it. Their slumbers would 
be disturbed by horrid mundane dreams as it 
was—they would have their carriage and home 
they would go! 
Nevertheless they regretted secretly, during | 
isir long homeward drive, that their rigorous | 
sensibilities with regard to what was proper and | 
decorous should have compelled them to return 
su pperless to Salcombe, | 
} 
| 
! 
! 


» * 


The clocks were striking three. 
Nearly all the guests were gone. 
Augusta Cardew’s birthday /éfe was already an 
vent of the past 


In the pall at the foot of the gr sat staircase, 


stood Frave ~halting irresolute ; her beauti- | 
fui face ix the ha dow wearing a curiously worn | 
white look, with dark rims under her eyes, 

From a distant part of the hall, where the } 


there came the sharp | 


billiard-room door was ajar, 
the sound of 


click-clack of rolling balls, and 
players’ voices. 

Oud on the wide gravel sweep before the house, 
in the pure fresh oreath of the unsullied dawn, | 
Anthony Le Breton’s mail-phaeton was waiting | 
to take hima back to Shotover, 


Francesca had already made one step in the | 
rection of the billiard-r: 
opened wide unexpecte 


om, when the door of 
ily, and Anthony bim 


| from fh 


self came stumbling heavily up the half-dozen 
shallow stairs which led down to the room, at 
the same time calling over his shoulder to the 
men whom he had left behind him there. 
“Tsay, you fellows, Despard and Lisle, are you 
really both game for an hour or two at my place? 
If so, for Heaven’s sake come along now and 
don’t stop there dallying with those infernal 
ballgs-——= Frank !” astonished at beholding her, 
‘*you are still up! Why, I thought you had 
vanished sn hour ago! I thought--I th t— 
Frauk, dear old woman, now I have f you 


here, you shall give mea good-night kiss, Egad, 


you shall, Your lips are the sweetest in the 
world for mg)” 

Bo approached her futchingly, with unstead 
gait, a rollicking reckless light in his eyes, his 
face flushed to the very roots of his wavy hair. « 

He caught her roughly by the waist, 

Authony!” she exclaimed, repulsing him 
with horror. 

“Tsay, Frank dear---I say--come, what's the 
matter 7" 

The two Saleombe officers, Colonel Despard: 
and Captain! Lisle, had quitted the billiard. table, |. 
crossed the hall, and, after a momentary hesita- 
| tiva, had disappeared together, 

Something im the way of instinct told them 
tuat it was better now perhaps to aaice them- 
selves scarce, 

Shrinking from Anthony with dilated horrified 
gaze, Francesca raised @ trembling hand and 
pointed towards the door, 

“ Good-pight, Anthony,” she said breathlessly. 
“Leave me now—leave tie this instant—please | 
You should be at home,” 

With a pugzled sic heyobeyed. At the hall- 
door he ‘turned, however. Yes, something was 
evidently wrong <with Frank—very seriously 
wrong ; but what the'deuce could it be} Was it 
fault of his--or fault of hers? Which was to 
blame--and would she forgive him on the morrow 
he wondered hazily ? 

“T gay, Frank, 
won't you?” he ¢ 
unsteady, 

“Yes — Heaven pity me!” she moaned, 
stoiting her hands together, “I shall forgive you 
to-morrow !” 

She listened to the wheels 
crushing and scattering the loose gravel. 
heard the men’s voices above the grinding noise 
of the wheels. 

Out rushed Penelope from the drawing-room 
somaewhere, her white lace dress with ite many 
ribbons flying behind her. 

*' Ave those horrid fellow 
over with Authony Le Breton?” cried Poppy 
indi suantly, 


ou'll forgive me to-morrow, | 
led oud, in accents thick and | altogether at case on the scoreof Anthony La 


of the phaeton | 
She | 


the silent night, Sir Blount wondered whether 


2 











gone back to Shot- | 


Albeit, looking back, now that nearly a year’s 
hard battle had been done, what had she to show: 
for guerdon or success ? 

" Nothing. The odds were against her from the 
rab, 

Looking back indeed, Francesca Cardew, in har 
sorrowful, laden heart, confessed po she had 
been too confident of her own power 
acknowledged that she had in ahs a 
endeavour—failed completely as the very weakeat 
of her sex might have done, 

Nevertheless she would not give is wholly yet; 
but would, though vanquished, go on striving 


ty Pp if the hero’s crown was nob to 
vi Bo a was the martyrs crown ab 
eart. 


There had been mauy a painfal scene between 
_| them as the time went on--such events ia the 
circumstances were inevitable ; but those scenes. 
had invariably ended in reconciliation | and’ 
earnest : promises froma Anthony for 


“as in the future, oy ne 
One. 


1 how brittle were those promises’ of his, 
dey would witvess.the good resolution 
‘forined, ‘the, gext..would’ see it broken and 
scattered to the fou¥ winds of Heaven, 
It was always the game old story. 


He tried hee, a to bea better man 
to lead the tate acomed 





4 





as “a lar. a as ent of 
b was bi comm: 
the a ca ve « 


on a an to keep him sbraight 
and in the right way. 

Masy-going and good-natured as Sir Blount 
boa was universally admitted to be in ey 

he wag now anxious, nevertheless—a! 

ry, Sina Le Breton waa such an old friend of 
theirs—that the engagement should be broken off ; 
broken off, at any rate, until there should he 
discernible some real isaprovement in Anthony’s 
mode of life, 

Perhaps the Beronet’s own comscience was nob 


Breton’s wild ways aud doings ? 

Had he—Sir Blount Cardew himself—done his 
duty, wholly aod always, by this: man. who was 
the foe of no one but of bimeelf and his own 
welfare ? 


Over and ove~ again, in wakeful moments of 


‘otk iad at all times set the beet of example; that 
lay in his power to this young man w 
merely a boy, had had the misfortuns ‘to Gn 
himeeif his own master ; and who, even in the 
early days, had given sad promise of the futage 
rake and ne’er-do-well ? 

Heaven pardon him, thought Sir Blount—had 


Then her tone of disgust changed quickly into | not he rather encouraged than reproved the lad’s 


| one of alarm. 


“ Frank—Frank darling—you are ill!” 


Francesea, standing there in the hall, exactly | | bs 


where Anthony Le Breton had left her, was | 
pressing both hands tightly over her 
eyes were closed, ber lips were drawn and gray 

= Fran k—my sweet—my precious--what sila 
you!” cried Poppy affcightedly uow. 

“‘T have a strange pain here,” she whispered 
‘a strange, horrible pain—-——” 

And Penelope caught her before she fell 


+ * a od 


Nearly a year had flown since that. memorable 
day when Anthony Le Breton had come to 
Fraycesca Cardew and besought her to save him 
imeelf, and when she had agreed to do her 
beat—-a patient, clinging worman’s loving best. 

She ki 1eW 80 well that the man was unstable, 
utterly weak, and unstable; still she did not 


| despair altogether. 


She kuew so, well, too, that his instability had 
become aga proverb and a by-word in the mouths 


of his fellow men; yet she trusted that through 


\ her cg iar, and her influence alone, the re- 
proach in the days to come would be taken from 
his name. 

She loved him. 

For his dear sake she ‘would strive with all 
her loyal heart, with all her tender woman's wit, 
to issue triumphant and rewarded from the 
unequal struggle she had entered upon. 


r heart... Her | 





| 





escapades ¢ 
The small sccusing voice, indeed, within, the 


reast of Sir Blount Cardew had been | very 
troublesome of late, and would not be hushed; 
so that Francesea’s father often caught himself 
wishing vainly now that he bad been a better 
mentor and ‘guardian ia the past to the som of 
his dead old friend of Shotover, ‘ 
Then, too, there. was Penelope, She ales: 
though reluctantly enough, urged Francesca. to 
pub an end to an engagement that was proving 
in every respect eo horribly unsatisfactory, 
Auguste likewise had her voice in the matter, 
Gussie herself was to be, marriedsin the autumn; 
and really Anthony.Le Breton would. be jauch a 
very disreputable and undesirable brother-in-law 
to receive at the Vicarage, thought,Aiss Cardew. 
Everyone, in short, preached 2 sermon from 
the same text. She-—-Francesca—was m9. 
sacrificing herself aad throwing her lifeeway.). 
Frank, however, was not ‘to ‘be moved, : 
stuck to her worthless idol the more <loaai 
perhaps, for his sins, 
Ho had never been in worse plight than now, 


not even in the old days ; therefore, she 

he had never stood in greater need than’ tf 

true and loyal friend; and (that she™ . 
herself she would vontinue to be to bith i ae 

might vever be anything else, 
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QHAPTER VI, 


*. So things had gone on’ with the master of 
ee until they had arrived at a pretty pass, 
- Debt upon debt had accumulated as of yore. 

: Big sums had been Josh on the turf, swallowed 
up fu gambling, in drunken orgies, or squandered 
iu various other doubtful courses which are taken 
up * naturally by the so-called men of the 
wo 


r 

Fresh deeds of mortgage had been executed in 
more directions than one ; whilst Richard Wylder, 
y Syed de it was whispered about freely, held 
Anthony's note of hand for four figures ab least. 

Grown. desperate at last, Anthony Le Breton 
a his. troubles to the old family lawyer, as 

had carried them often before. 
"His affairs were gone into, and the state of them 

» ‘was pronounced worse than ever. 
© Anthony was advised, as a final resource, to go 
‘abroad somewhere and practice strict economy— 
with retrenchment bed, careful living, in every 
>, & year or 80 hence might see things 

bg round for the best agaia, 

‘Tt was really the sole safe expedient he could 
resort to, said the old family lawyer gravely, and 
ps moran would do well to make up his mind to 
vy at expedient without delay. This was 
at the end of April, 


“ And must Shotover be let again?” asked Le 

Broton miserably. 

"Must that indeed be done too? 

©The dear old Grange had been handed over to 

ran before, and the place and everything 

to it had been eimply allowed to go to 
ruin absence, Well, perhaps the letting of 
Shotover was not exactly iraperative, said the old 
lawyer indulgently, since the young man was so 
averse to the idea of it, 

The house itself might very well be left to the 
eare of the old housekeeper, Judith Lee, an 

ent dame who had nursed Anthony through 
his troublesome infancy, and who would be sure 
to keep the beloved old home well swept and 
hed against ite master shou!d retara from 
; Salter fashion it was all settled. 
“J early May would behold him a wanderer 
for the second time in an alien land, and Sparling 
for long years to come, perhaps, would see 
Anthony Le Breton uo more, 

Francesca “Cardew was well-nigh broken- 
hearted when Anthony’s determination was first 
thade known to her, Hard as she had known 
things raust be rapidly getting for him, she had 
scarcely feared ‘they would’’end so wretchedly, 
However, since Anthony himself had accepted at 
onee the Jawyer’s suggestion of retrenchment 
abroad, she tried not to murmur at the blow fate 
had dealt her, though all hope for the future was 
dying slowly within her heart. 

““ Tt won"t be for long, you know, Frank,” Le 
Breton eaid in his cheery way. ‘In a couple of 
fa at the most I shall be back again with you, 
ear; aod then, you know, we'll be married 
tly, and live happy together ever afterwards 

at Shotover |” 

Anthony Le Breton’s last evening at Sparling 
happened to fall on a Sunday. The whole of the 
day, in fact, had been spent at Cardew Court, 
for early on the following morning he was to be 
off, 

After evening service the good folk from the 
Vicarage bad walked home with Augusta and 
Penslope, The weather was so lovely, the stroll 
would do them good, Mrs, Barlow aaid. The 
yety flimsiest of excuses now served to bring 
Mrs. Barlow to the Court. 

"The party assembled that evening in the 
se le, ag was far from being a cheerful one, 
naturally. 


The Maslow of the approaching separation 
atid good-bye was brooding over all of them, 
O abeoe th th Jim Vereker at 
at the piano, wi im Vereker a 
er elbow to turn over the leaves if necessary— 
for Jim, oddly.enough, wa still to be found in 
the neighbourhood of Cardew Court, notwith- 
oertain moody asseverations of his of the 
summer—Penelope at the piano was 








ig hymns, 
others, with the exception of Sir Blount 


darling, a better man!” 





and Mrs. Barlow, were gsthered round about 
Penelope's music-stool, and joining iu the har- 
mony she was making. 

This simple recreation of a Sabbath eveving in 
ihe country wes mot exactly to the taste of 
Anthony Le Breton, it was true, Still, to please 
Frank, he stood there, with his hand on her 
shoulder, and did his best ; which cousisted of a 
rich baritone note thrown in every now and then 
at a venture that for a wonder wrought no dis- 
aster in the parts of the other singers. 

“Lead, kindly Light,” Penelope had chosen. 
The beautiful. prayer .was.a favourite of hers. 
Frank too loved the hymn, Penelope knew. 


“* Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 
San Thee east 


> 
The night is dark, and I am far from home — 
Lead Thou me on. 
Keep Thou my feet, Ido not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me.” 


Francesca’s voice faltered, she could not continue, 
A faintness seemed to be. stealing away her 
senses ; 6 hard dull pain—and since the night of 
Augusta’s birthday-party, teu months before, 
that same dull agony in her breast had returned 
more than once, although Frank had never men- 
tioned the fact to anyone—a hard dull pain to 
be clutching her very heart, 

She lefé the room quietly and made her way 
out into the garden, where a heavy dew 
already fallen and drenched the exquisite roses, 

She leaned on the slender green rail which 
shut off the misty park-land, and lifted her aad 
eyes sky ward, 

The unearthly fairness and sweetness of the 
night-—-the mystic heavens above, the wide, dim, 
starlib landscape below-—touched her deeply, 
seemed to wring her very soul semehow. 

The cool air banished the faintness ; the gnaw- 
ing pain passed off by d 8. 

Coming out to seek her presently, Anthony 
found Francesca with her head bowed low, almost 
as if ia prayer, upon the dewy garden rail. She 
looked up desolately as he drew near, and locked 
her hands together in the darkness, 

“Thank goodness,” he begau, with a forced 
laugh, “it is over and done with at last! I have 
said farewell to everyone of them indoors ; and 
now-—and now, Frank, my dear one,” his tone 
changing, “ there is only you/” 

“No--only me now,” she said, with a slow, 
bi breath, 

¢ pus hisarm tenderly round her as they 
stood there thus together, and she laid her bead 
upon his breast, 

“Frank, my sweet old woman, don’t lose 
heart ’” 

“Oh, dear love,” she whispered, her brave 
spirit quailing in this last terrible moment, the 
tears rising thickly and mastering her, “ to think 
that it should have come to this /”” 

“Never mind. Twoor three years will soon 
pass," he said soothingly ‘and hopefully. ‘It 
seems an etertiity' to us now, you know, dear ; 
but when the time has really gone by, and we are 
together once more, it will foal almost then as if 
there had been no separation between us at all!” 

** How sanguine you are, Anthony!" she eaid, 
“For my part, Iam so wretched, all hope seems 
dead! I will pray for you, thoug, dearest, 
with all my strength and soul,” she added 
earnestly through her suffocating sobs. 

‘* Yes, my darling,” he answered, a trifle un- 
easily. “I know you will, You are so pure—so 
good, But I say, Frank, love, I ought to ask 
your pardon before we part ; I have been, on the 
whole, a great brute to you-—” 


“No, no, no! Never say that!” she inter- | 


Bog passionately, 

he would not reproach him in this their last 
hour, neither should hé reproach himself. The 
wischief was done, and could not be remedied by 
vain rebukings, 

**Qnoly come back to me a better man, 
Anthony,” she said, ‘and the past shall be for- 
gotten as forgiven.” 

“I will—I swear it! I will return to you, my 
he promised, “As 
Heaven above heara me, this shall be the last of 


my folly |” 
"Dear heart, T meant to have done so much 


for you,” she told him pathetically, lifting to his 
her forlorn wet eyes ; but somehow I have failed 
in my attempt. I was too ambitious; I have 
done nothing, you see!” 

“ Mea culpa,” sighed he, very sorrowfully, 
bendivg down his head until it rested upon hers, 
“mea culpa, Frank.” 

Five minutes later the last good-bye of all was 
spoken ; the last deep lingering farewell look 
had been drunk from each other's eyes. 

“Love me always as now,” said Anthony, his 
voice grown hoarse and unsteady, ‘ Your love, 
remember, is my only chance, Frank,” 

And she answered solemnly — 

“T have always been true to you, Anthony, I 
will be true to you until death,” 

He was gone. She stood there by the garden- 
raiialone. She gave way utterly then—now that 
he was really gone. 

“Qh, my love, my love!” she wept, hiding 
her drooped white face in her hands, “it is hard 
to let you go. My heart will break!” 

She raised her head, In breathless silence ehe 
listened for a moment. It was the sound of 
the swift wheels of his dog-caré on the distant 
Saleombe road, 

“Heaven be with him,” she said very rever- 
ently, “and cend him back to me a better man !” 

se * * 


The wheels of time rolled on until three more 
years were gone—years which had brought along 
with them manifold changes and the usual aggre- 
gate of sorrow and joy for all. 

The inexorable seasons, the buzy tide of life, 
had travelled on darkly enough for the in- 
mates of Oardew Court. 

The pleasant days of old there—and they were 
always pleasant days for the most part, in spite 
of oceasional clouds and crosses—had deperted 
never more to return 

The first real shadow that had descended on 
the household wrs the gradual failure in the 
arrival of foreign letters for Frank. 

She wrote herself regularly--daily sometimes 
—to Anthony Le Breton ; but the replies to those 
long, loving, generous epistles of hers were few 
and far between. 

Authony, she well knew, was never very ready 
with his pen; but still, before going away, he had 
pledged her his word that, no matter in what 
alien part or place he might chance to find him- 
self, he would never forget to write—were it only 
a line or two. 

Nevertheless, within two years after his de 
parture from Sparling his letters had ceased to 
come, 

Francesca then upbraided him in passionate 























terms; but her reproaches had called forth uo 
response whatever from the absent prodigal, 

People sround her said he was faithless ; but 
Francesca Cardew herself had come to mourn him 
as one dead, 

Yes, dead—-and better #0. 

It would be horrible to live and know him faith- 
leas ; but as dead and gone before, all pitiful though 
it was, she might hope in titue to join him on the 
shores of the betier lend, 

Another bitter trial had overtaken the Cardew 
gitls in the shape cf a sore indiscretion on the 
part of Sir Blouut, their father, 

In an after-dinner mood cf boundless benevo 
lence and good-fellowship towards the whole 
world in general and comely good-hunioured 
Mrs, Barlow in particular, the Baronet had 
offered himself seriously in matrimony to that 
lady, and by her had been accepted on the spot, 
without a moment’s hesitation or reserve. 

When this foolish piece of business came to 
light, as it quickly did, as a matter of course, ever 
Sir Blount’: own daughters could scarcely refrain 
from openly expressing their disgust at their 
father’s conduct. 

It was reaily too absurd, laughed everyone. 

"This Sir Blount Cardew, from all I hear, 
must be a regular old fool,” said a youthful subal- 
tern from the Salcombe barracks—-not in the 
least knowing his companion—to Penelope at 2 
dance, apropos of the impending match, 

“Well, I’m afraid I must agree with you 
there,” returned undutiful Poppy drily, ‘for I 
have prophesied and forescen all along how it 
would be, you know,” 
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“ Fou t” 

* Yes You see 1 am the yourgest caugh- 
ter of Sir Blount Cardew.” 

‘ Tableau | 

There were some who went eo far as to hint 
that Mrs, Barlow was not altogether happy at the 
Vicarage with Mrs, Mazey, the Vicar’s wife, and 
was simply marrying Sir Blount to get away 
frora Gussie. : 

Augusta Mazey and Augusta Cardew were sin 
gularly opposite creatures, ii had been discovered 
at least, so said unkind rumour 
having shown herself but an indifferent kind of 
person to live with now that her children were 
coming on. 

She was querulous—she was sometimes a very 
sharp and fretful Guesie. She had ceased to feel 
the slightest interest in her Cuthbert’s Sunday- 
school, Mrs. Barlow in her house was a nuisance, 
Augusta considered privately, though she fired 
up directly of course at the bare notion of her 
marrying Sir Blount. 

However, it was not at all unlikely that Mrs. 
Barlow would have made Sir Blount Cardew a 
really excellent wife in her way, haa not a cruel 
stroke of fate intervened unexpectedly, and put 
a summary end to the affair. 

One dark November night, as the Baronet was 
jogging heavily homeward from a public dinner in 


the former | 





| lated, an English working-man had made his 


Salcombe at which he had been requested to take 
the chair, death ui pale horse rode up silently 
behind hia victim, and, there in sight of home, | 
overtook hin: in his cups 

“You see, mate,” said one of the labourers who 
found the dead man, “his 3 must have put 


his hoof in this here rut, and he, unprepared like, 


wae chucked clean over his head. He’s as dead 
asa door-nnil, His neck is broken, poor gentle 
nan!” 


Those were sad days indeed which followed for 
poor Frank and Penelope, left now alone with 
each other at Cardew Court; but in time their 


great grief became less poignant, and they felt | 


that they could take up the burthen of life again. 
Aefor Mrs. Barlow herself—well, the world, as 


it is apt 


to do in a case of the kind, talked lightly | 


and unfeelingly about the cup and the lip, and | 
the slip which not infrequently comes between | 


the two; 5 
but scant sympathy 


At, Insiste 


in her bitter 








xephew’s entreaty that she would st 
with him and Gussie at the Vicarage-~upon quit 
ting Sparling friends and Sparling scenes for ever 
Sir Blount Cardew had been dead a year. 
Dull November was come rou nee more 
[6 was just three years and a half now 
Anthony Le Breton had gone away from Shotoves 
) economise abroad and to become a better man 
Ancient Judith Lee, however, still stuck t 
her post at the old Grange, and would never be 
persuaded that her master was not alive, 


SOCe 
bid 


“He will come back to us, never fear,” she used 
to say sometimes. ‘‘ He is not dead yet awhile, I 
reckon, He's gone roaming about somewhere in 


t he'll turn up again 


“hes 


hem nasty furrin parts ; b 
right enough, bless ye, by-and-by 
Acdit was at this depressing and melancholy 
season of the year that ye: another change was 
about to be effected in the Oardew family. 
The Court, had decreed the Vicar’s wife, was 
absurdly too large for only Francesca and Pe- 


that the worthy soul, meeting with | 
disappoint- | 
d—notwithstanding her affectionate | 
ll remain | 
| took fourteen on his own responsibility, the father 


| in a atyle of eplendour thet made the eyes of the 
» | row ache with envy. 


| was @ steady, industrious man, temperate and 


nelope. Besides, said Gusaie severely, it was far | 
from seemly, decidedly ix per in fact, that | 
Frank and Poppy should continue to live on there 

together and alone--two unmarried and unchape- | 


roned girls as they were i 

Something must be thought of,in the matter 
and done! 

Cherefore, Augusta soon decided, it was high 
time that she herself, husband and children, should 
come and take up their abode with her sisters ; 
and Cuthbert’s curate—for, since the Reverend 
Cuthbert Mazey had married a rich wife, | 
found that he could well afford a 
then have the Vicarage, 


Francesca and Poppy could of course raise no 
objection to this innovation and invasion of 
Guasie’s, being fully sware that their sister 


Augusta’s squalling little two-year-old was heir to 
Jarcew estate. 
it was settled that with th< 


the 
Aad 60 


oming Now 


curate-~could | 


| widow, with the kindly thought that characterizes 


Year the Vicar’s family should remove into Car- 
dew Court, 

“ Well, it will not be for long, I hope,’’ Puppy 
herself had remarked philosophically. 
you know, Frank, my darling, / may warry pre- 
sently, and then of course you would come and 
live with me aad him,” 

* Oh, I do aot know about that, Poppy !” Frank 
had answered, with her sad little smile, 


(70 be continued.) 








STRAYED AWAY. 
—10:— 
CHAPTER I. 
FANNY WEST, 
Ix the purlieus of old Lambeth, where the 


narrow streets are thickly and curiously popu- 


home. It was a four-roomed house, with a 
kitchen, and a space in the rear that was very 
nearly correctly described as a yard. 


‘ Because | 


bank, where she could put in anything, from a 
penny to half-a-crown, and the children followed 
her teaching. The public-house absorbed very 
little of old Bill West's six-and-thirty shillings. 

“For why,” as he said, “it’s more comfortable 
athome, There’s the little uns with their lessons, 
and whatever they've been up to; there’s young, 
Bill, with his book, and his drawings ; and there's 
@ quiet pipe of bacca and a game.at cribbage with 
the missus, when they’re all in bed. I like toset 
ema example,” 

There were ten, including the baby; there 
was a'sleepy cat, and a big, good-naturéd mongrel, 
with whom puss maintained a sort of guarded 
neutrality. There was a flute, old Bill’a; a 
German concertina, young Bill's ; and a tinkling 
affair of wood and glass, with the gamutin paper 
figures, and two miniature drumsticks, thad was 
the property of Totey, aged six. 

Young Bill was the fire-escape conductor ; the 
hero of all the boys, and the admired of all the 
maidens in the vicinity, 

He was a well-built broad-shouldered fellow, 
looking sturdy and brave in.bis clumsy uniform. 

The boys of Falkland-row fought for the honour 
of being allowed to assist him in taking the huge 
ladder on wheels to its place every evening. 

Re had not distinguished himself yet, having 








it was surrounded by 'a hoet of*other yards, 
and rows of houses, with dirty brick walls ; and | 
dingy windows rose like barriers between the | 
people and the sunshine, 

The workman, Mr. West—more popularly | 
known as old Bil! West—might have chosen a 
healthier and cheaper residence had he gone half- 
an-hour’s journey from the spot; but he was a 
creature of locality. 

Lambeth was his birthplace; he first saw as 
much of the light as could struggle through the 
murky atmosphere aud smeared window panes at 
number thirteen, Faikland-row, and he courted 
the tiler’s daughter, Fanny Mason, at number 
seven. He lodged there amicably with his 
parents-in-law till more space became indispens- 
able, and then he took number fourteen on his | 
own account, 

Mason the tiler and West the carpenter did | 
their hest towards setting the young people up. 
Mason found the bedroom furniture, and West | 
mipplied the sitting-room with four cane chairs 
and a table of his own workmanship. 

When Wiiliam West-—-then young Bill West— 


and father-in-law stood securities for a fifteen- 
pound loan for him, and fourteen was fitted up 


The original William West died in the natural 
course, and was buried respectably by the Ancient 
Order of Foresters, who made a collection for his 


the conduct of the poor towards each other. 
Young Dill West became Mr, West then; and as 
his family increased the father’s mantle fell upon 
him, and he reached the dignity of old Bil. He 


frugal. , 

In two-and-twenty years, at number fourteen, 
eleven items were added to the population of 
Falkland-row. There were two before they left 
number seven, making a total of thirteen. Two 
died of scarlet fever, and one of vaccination ; sc 
there was now a total of ten. 

Old Bill married early, after the custom of his 
class. 

"If it’s good at all,” he said, “it’s good as soon 
as possible, We can work for our children wile | 
we are young; and our children can work for us 
when we are old. That’s wy idea of fair division ; 
ain’t it, Fanny ?” 

Fanny, like a sober, sensible girl, said ‘ yes,” 
and made him # good wife. She attended to his 
home ; kept her children tidily dressed and clean. 
There was always cheerfulness and comfort at her 
fireside, and she let her neighbours gossip, spend 
their market pennies unwisely, and be miserable 
if they chose, She minded her own business, and 
it was always done, 

The Wests were respected in the row. The 
rent was paid regularly every Monday morning ; 


| the same way now. 


been only called twice--once on a false alarm : 
second time too late—the fire was out, and 
nobody hurt. 

Next to young Bill, aged twenty-two, there 
was l'anny, not quite twenty ; then Jem, seyen- 
teen, working with his father at Falkland’s yard 
the great wharfinger, builder, contractor, and 
timber merchant; then Bob, fifteen, at the 
cheesemonger’s ; Andy, thirteen, outside @ 
clothier’s shop, giving away hantbills and taking 
home parcels ; little Dick, eleven, at the Porough- 
road echool, but ambitious to work ; then Sally 
and Rose, eight and a-half—twins ; then Totey, 
six, as before stated ; Henry, two and a month ; 
baby, fourteen weeks; total, ten—two at home, 
four at echool, and four ab work, 

The Wests did not have much trouble ; they 
were both good-tempered, and having worn the 
ratrimovial harness so long together they pulled 
They had done so from the 
first, in fact. 

If Mre. West ever differed from him a little ia 

opinion her husband lit a pipe, took a walk--—- 
enerally to Westminster-bridge and back—and 
‘ound harmony restored when he went home, If 
he differed from her Mrs. West found some work 
to do in another part of the house, and waited 
till she heard him begin to play his flute—she 
knew the storm was over then, 

They had a fair average share of happiness, 
The sky is not always full of sunshine, and a 
cloud would rise in the domestic horizon now and 
then ; but it invariably had a silver lining. 

Fanny worked at a mantle warehouse in the 
City. She was a clever needlewoman, and earned 
nine or ten shillings a week in the season, She 
was pretty, and knew it rather too well, The 
company of the work-room was uot so beneficial 
as it might have been. 

The conversation was chiefly of young gentle- 
men. The girls told anecdotes of their own 
ventures, and truth was frequently sacrificed for 
effect. Much that they told each other was 
drawn from the source of imagination and the 
unwise teaching of the circulating library--the 
cheap literature is not the most pernicious. 

Wowen are the most susceptible of all readers, 
they have the most, vivid imagination, the wildest 
fancies, and the wildest faith, Their worst 


| literary enemies are the writers of their own sex. 


Many an impulsive, thoughtless girl in that work- 
room had the germs of unreasoning, easily. 
tempted, passionate romance conveyed to her in 
the well-bound pages of a three-volume novel, 
eent out in the first instance from Mudie, 

The pure fount is no worse for running through 
the pages of a periodical—no better for moroceu 
binding, whole page engravings on toned paper, 
and a selling price of thirty-one and sixpence ; 
but the impure is woret in its costly dress, 
because more dangerous. 

Fanny had her dreams like other girls, A 





they had no chandler’s shop or beer score. 
Mrs, West had a little account at the aavicge- 


geatleman would fall in love with her as gentle- 
{ wea had fallen in love with pretty girla before. 
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She hada soul above her position. Nature had 
never intended her for s work girl, she was quite 
sure of that. 

There was her brother's friend, Fred Crosby, 
who worked with her father at the yard; but he 
was only a carpenter, 

He wore corduroy trousers, even on Saturday 
evenings, when he had his boots polished, put on 
his second-best coat anda hat. 

Miss West dressed well. There were facilities 
at the warehouse for buying materials cheaply, 
and she had three-and-sixpence a week to 


She imitated the fashions as closely as could 
‘be at the price, and the result was a pretty, 
finely-formed, aud rather delicately-moulded 
girl, got up ee in imitation of a lady. 

Fred Crosby, with thirty-six shillings a week 
regular, was content to cool his heels on the city 
_aipsape and wait patiently till she came out 

or the chance of seeing her home, There was 
no engagement between them ; he was only her 
brother's friend. 

Yet there was a sort of tacit understanding 
that was almost an engagement. If young Bill 
went for a walk on Sunday with his cousin Kate 
Brooks, Fanny generally went with Kate, and 
¥red and Bill, and J'red spent many of his even- 
ings at the Wests’. 

was a great favourite with Mrs, West ; and 
old Bill, who knew his sterling character, told 
Fanny she might go further and fare worse, 

6 came tome in a fair and honourable 
way,” said Mr. West. ‘ No sneaking about him, 
my girl. ‘Governor,’ aays he,.‘if you have no 
objection, I will go and meet Fanny coming 
home from work of niguts, There's always a 
lot of seedy swells lurking about the warehouses 
--fellows who put all their movey on their back, 
and jingle about two shillingeworth of change in 
their pockets to make a show with. They've 
swallowed the dictionary, and can talk about 
their rich relations ; but they are up to nothing 
pas when they’re put to it,’ That's what I'red 
Sai re 

“Fred knows nothing about it,” said Miss 
West. “The other young ladies have gentlemen 
Waiting for them, but no persons of the sort the 
young man alludes to.” 

William West looked at his daughter gravely, 
then broke into a laugh. 

Come, come, my girl; none of that, please, 
An honest giyl need never be above being spoken 
of asagirl. Old Bill West does not want his 
daughters to get a lot of false pride into their 

s about young ladies and gentlemen waiting 
for them. Gentlemen don’t wait for poor neadle- 
women; or, if they do, so much the worse, it 
isn’t with a good motive.” 

Miss West bit her lip in vexed silence. Her 
father often shocked her with his humble truths. 
Tt was so unpleasant to have his rough logic come 
hammering at her pet illusions, and telling her 
that she was safest in her sphere—in the rank 
where Nature had placed her. 

She felt dimly sometimes that she might save 
herself the heartache by a marriage with steady, 


manly Fred Crosby; but these moments 
‘were soon passed. and she took to castle-building 
fain, 


The mantle season fell off towards the end of 
autuma, and Fanny was out of work for the 
winter, 

She could get partial occupation at home, but 
uot enough to fll up her time. Mrs. West was 
very homely and practical. 

Fanny's proud ideas received no sympathy 
from her, The matron was mistress of the house, 
and the children had to obey her without a 
murmur, 

_ Fanny, being at home, had to make herself 
useful, Her father was second foreman at 
Balkland’s, and when he was extra busy Fanny 
was sent to the with his dinner. 

Tt was a hot dinner generally, wholesome and 

- plentiful ; for Mrs. West was a contriver, 

- gnd made many a meal out of what her neigh- 

bours would have wasted. 

Te required to be carried carefully in a basin, 
with @ plate over it. Miss West took it genteelly 
in a black leathern bag; but it would smell like 
Trish | atew. She went down ail the back 


turnings, and never would wait for the empty 
things. 

One day when she went Fred Crosby was 
sitting on a stack of wood, with a pint can of 
beer his side, and some cold meat with 
bread in his hand, 

Mr. West was talking tos gentlenan—a youth- 
ful, handsome gentleman, who at once reminded 
Fanny of one of her book heroes ; pale, noble 
brow; dark, dreamy eyes; slender, graceful 

, etc, He bad them all; but, unlike the 
hero of the fiction, he was not the kind of man to 
fall in love with a poor man’s child, and make 
her his wife. 

Mr. Percy Falkland was no worse and uo better 
than the men of his age and class, Hehad given 
more than one girl of F'anny’s etation the shameful 
heartache, and felt no remorse either. 

The workmen invariably treated Fanny with 
respect, Anyone who had not done so would 
have had to keep out of Fred Crosby’s reach. 
They looked at her with admiration, and envied 
F She was accepted by universal report as 
his sweetheart, and it was thought that she 
came as much to see him as to bring her father’s 
dinner. 

“JT wish you were bringing my dinner, Fanny,” 
said Fred, “ Perhaps you will some day.” 

“ Yodeed, Mr, Crosby, I shall do nothing of the 
kind.” 

“ Well, don’t get croes,” and he laughed while 
carving another mouthful of bread and beef. 


at a joke—though it was nota joke. I wish you 
were half as fond of me as I am of you.” 

“Don’t talk noasénse, Fred, please.” 

“That's better,” smiled the young man; “it 
was ‘Mr.’ just now. [et me take the dinner out, 
in case you burn your little fingers, Irish stew 
again! What a mao your father is for Lrish 
stew, to be sure! ” 

“J wish somebody else had to bring it for 
him,” 

“Do you, though? [am sure, Fauny, if I had 
known that, I would have come for it ; snd I will 
for the future—shall I?” 

“T wish you would. I don’t care who does, so 
that I don’t.” 

“Well, then, I will, thanking you at the same 
time for the compliment at the end of your 
speech. J mean to marry you some day, Fanny, 
and put you in a better temper.” 

Fanny’s eyes had wandered to the gentleman 
who was with her father. He was singularly 
prepossessing ; had the sweet smile of her ideal ; 
his fine countenance, and careless grace~-alto- 





gether in powerful contrast with plain Fred 
Crosby, whose homely familiarity gave dire 
offence to Misa West's sensitive ear. 
; “That's Mr. Percy,” said Fred. “ Will you 
| have some of my beer, Fanny? I can get a 
tumbler at the counting-house.” 

“As if I would be eeen drinking beer with you, 
Fred. I am surprised at you !” 

“Very well,” .eaid Crosby, philosophically. 
“ There’s Master Percy and your father coming ; 
perhaps you will be more civil to therm.” 


deeply hurt, He would have given worlds to have 
put his arms round that supple waist and kissed 
her then, in the broad daylight as it was. He 
did not keep his smile as he went away, after 
bidding her good morning. 

He leaned against a timber stack, and watched 
the trio gloomily. He shut up his clasp knife 
with angry deliberation, and gave the best portion 
of his dinner to the big lurcher that guarded the 
premises at night in company with the watchman. 
A shadow of trouble stole into his heart. Mr, 
Percy Falkiand was what he, in his rough truth. 
fulness, called a rascal, 
and old Bill West, much gratified, answered in 
the affirmative, Percy lifted his hat, and Fanny 
curtseyed deeply. The builder’s son took her 
hand, and said,—- 

“T should never have taken this young lady 
for a child of youre, Mr. West.” 

‘*No, air. Most people wouldn’t,” answered 
West, assenting as 
anything set forth by his master’s son, ‘ She is 
& good girl, sir,’’ 





“Tam sure of that, Mr. West, Goodness is 
always inseparable from such *beauty, I do not 
wonder that the men linger about here instead of 
going out to dinner, I think I should linger too, 
if Miss West were expected.” 

Fanny comes every day, cir, when her own 
geason’s over,” volunteered the /oraman. 

Fred Crosby shut his teeth savagely. He 
heard every word Percy said. 

“ He will turn her pretty head with these 
speeches,” thought Fred. “TI should never asy 
such things, if I tried for a month.” 

“You had better trot back home now,” said 
West; and Fanny turned to go, her face rosy 
with delight and confusion. 

Percy shook hands with her, and lifted his 
hat at parting. He strolled leisurely out a few 
momenis after she went. 

“A splendid giri, by Jove!” he muttered 
under his breath; “and innocent aa a baby, I 
roust see her again.” 

Then, after a pause, he aided,— 

“Why not now }” 

She was still in sight, walking slowly, and 
going towards the Westminster-road iastead of 
home, 

He followed, She -paused to gaze in ata 
milliner’s window ; and he sauntered past; 
went a step or two beyond her; and then 
stopped. 

“Miss Weat,” he said pleasantly, “a true 





“You wight be civil to a fellow, aud not be angry | 


Carelessly as the young man spoke he was | 


“Ts that your daughter ?” he heard Percy ask: ; | 


e would have asseuted to | t 
| not over refined ; coarse housework, at which 


| your soul revolts ; and a general routine of exist- 


daughter of Eve, I see; studying those things 
ladies most delight in—I can guess now the 
| bonnet you were admiring.” 

| . His manner put her so completely at her ease 
' that she emiled in turn, 

“ Which }” 

“Witch, indeed!" and he looked into her 
eyes with an expression there was no misunder- 
atending. “The white one, with the cloud of 
lace on it, tho pearls and violets. With orange 
blossoms, instead of violets, it would make you a 
charming bride.” 

He walked on, still talking, and compelling 
her, as it were, to walk with him. 

‘Jf I might take the privilege of an old 
friend,” he said—“ and I have known your father 
so long that [ feel like an old friend~I would 
send that bonnet home for you.” 





“Ob, no, eir! IL could not think of such a 
thing.” 

“Why ¢” 

‘Mother would not let me wear it, [ am 
sure.” 


“So that is the only reason, little cue,” he 
said to himself, “ We shali make progress, I 
| think.” 

He rattled on again to try his power, to see if 
he could make her forget that che was scarcely 
dressed in a style that made her fit to walk by 
his side. 

He was gratified. She went as far as the 
foot of the bridge with him. Had the road nob 
been broken by that bridge--had there uot risen 
before her a swift reflection thet her attire would 
be sadly out of place on the west-end side, she 
might have gone on further, 

*¥ must go back now, Mr. Falkland,” she said, 
| colouring. “I wae not thinking of my dress— 
| my shabby bonnet.” 

**Nor i either, I was thinking of the face 
as I saw it in that chop window-—-reflecied, I 
mean. I shall remember that window grate 
fully. Are you fond of art, Miss West—-picturer, 
music, sculpture?” 

“ Very.” 

“T thought we had kindred tastes. J am 
going to the National Gallery to-morrow, at 
about twelve. Should we happen to meet there 
| I could explain the pictures to you. Will you 
come ¢” 

He had what she called beautiful eyes, and 
| their beauty made her very willing to be per- 
suaded by thera. 

* TI am afraid they wil! not let me.” 
“Nonsense!” he laughed. “Not leb you. 
Surely you can find a pretext; you require a 
| change. I can imagine your )ife, Miss West ; the 
| cere of a whole heap of little brothers and 
sisters ; the occasional scolding of a lady-mother, 
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ence that your delicate organisation was never 
intended for. I sympathise with you, my dear 
Miss West. I fee! as sorry as if you were a 
sister of my own. Be there to-morrow. At 
twelve, mind, Good-bye,” 

He gave her a close, clinging pressure of the 
hand, a long look, and’a smile that was a caress. 
The girl was powerless to think of right or wrong 
just then, She said “good-bye” “faintly. She 
was charmed—fascinated as completely as ever 
was dove by serpent, 





CHAPTER Il 
THE NEXT DAY, 


Mn. FALKLAND leaned against the bridge, and 
watched Fanny till she went from his view in 
the distance. There were many passengers going 
to aud fro, but he singled out her figure from the 
rest, and there was a curious smile, half’ tender, 


“half sinister, on his lips, 


‘I wish she did not belong to West,” he 
thought; “it may iuvolye some unpleasantness. 
She is a splendid girl, simple as a child, too, I 
did not think to make such rapid progress.” 

He aauntered on, and Miss West went home. 
The evil bad begun to work already; she felt 
ashamed of the humble house in Faik!and-row, 
and the homely woman who with her sleeves 
tucked up above her elbows was at the ironing 
H y entered, 


board when Ian: 
You have been a long time gone,” said Mrs. 


West, while her davgiter untied her bonnet- 
strings. 

“T went for s walk, mother,” 

“You should have come straight back. ‘There 


ie all the housework to do, and here we sre near 
the end of the week. Your dinner iz in the oven. 
‘We waited for you till it was nearly cold.” 
Fanny had no appetite, She could only think 
f Percy Falkland and his sympathetic words 
about her life at home-—the housework, the heap 
f children, and her not over-refined mother 

* He understands me,” the girl said to hersel?, 
“ He knows how irksome all this is to me.” 

It was doubly irksome now, The Falkland-row 
associations were wretchedly coarse 2ud common 
after that meeting with the graceful gentleman 
whom she was to meetagain. She knew that it 
was not right to meet him, There was a secret 
to keep, and she had a dim sense of her peril, 
The builder was rich, and considered that he 
belonged to society He was very proud of 
Percy. 

But Fanny did not recognise the social difference 
betweea the workman's daughter and the pompous 
merchant’s sou, He was a gentleman; but then 


his father was only a builder after all, and his | 


grandfather had been a mechanic like her own 
parent, 

The girl had her faults. The habits of her 
class threw her in the way of much temptation. 
Her mo*her saw no harm in her going out alone, 
or with afemale friend, and did nut trouble her- 
self as to where she we nt, #0 that she was home 
by half-paet nine or ten at night. 

Miss ‘West had little difficulty in getting per- 
missiou to go out on the following day 

“T want to go early,” she said, “as we are 
going to the picture gallery.”’ 

‘Who is going with you?’ 
‘Emily White, I think, aud her sister. 


tea. 
“Very well, my dear, only don’t be out late. 
I have not been to the picture gallery for many 
years now. Your father used to take me oftea 
when we were younger. You had better take 
some sandwiches in your pocket, and a eixpence 
to get yourself a cup of tea or a bottle of ginger- 
beer. Fred can come and meot you in the even- 
ing 

Fanny aaid “no” to that; she did not want 

red to meet her in the evening, 

‘But,’ Mrs, Wesb urged, “I do not care for 
you girls to come across the park by yourselves 
after dark. 

“We need not come that way.” 

Mre. West was busy, and did not argue the 
point, It was nob unusual for her daughter to 


Perhaps we shall cal! at cousin Susan's to have 


go out with Emily White ; they worked ab tae 
same warehouse, and were inseparable com- 
panions. There was not much chance that 
Fanny would be found out, for the twogirls were 
always ready to screen each other, 


brown hair with unusual care, She tried her 
best to make her hands as white as possible. 
They were pretty hands, eoft and ‘small; but 
needlework and domestic labour had somewhat 
spoiled them, 

Fanny sighed as she looked at her best gloves ; 
the dye was worn off at the finger tips, and they 
had been mended ceveraltimes. Her parasol, too, 
was rather faded. 

By eleven che was dressed. Her Sunday attire 
was chogen for the occasion, much to her mother’s 
surprise, 


French grey, the other black, and both of silk 
—were tastefully trimmed. The girl had good 
taste, and was ladylike as well as pretty. 

“ Do I look well, mother?” she asked. 

Mrs, West was patting o small pile of sand- 
wiches into a paper bag, and Fanny wished the 
bag, with ite contents, anywhere. 

Mrs, West never flattered her children, Secretly 
she thought them the most beautiful children in 
the world, but she invariably checked. any 
symptoms of vanity that might peep out. 

“Fine feathers make fine birds, my dear,” 
she answered, to her daughter's extreme annoy- 
ance. Fanny knew that proverbs were old- 
fashioned and vulgar, 

She felt herself immeasurably above Falkland- 
row just now. The rustle of her silks, and the 
tread of her military-heeled boots inspired her 
with a sense of superiority, She was almost 
ashamed of her mother, and would not have met 
her father in his working dreas for the world. 

“ Here's your sandwiches, and here’s the. six- 
pence ; put it in your purse, and be sure not to 
Jose it. Half-past nine, mind, or ten the latest 
minute. There, that will do,” 

he matron wiped her hands on her holland 

apron, and crammed the bag of sandwiches inte 
Fanny’s pocket, telling her not to go past her 
appetite. She kissed and d'smissed her with a 
blessing, and then the fair girl weat forth to 
| encounter the first shadow of her innoceut life. 

“She might as well have taken Totsy with 

her,” mused Mre. West ; ‘ but perhaps the child 
would have been a trouble, I don’t care very 
much for Emily White. Sheis giddy, and people 
talk about her in a way [ shouldn’t like my girl 
talked about ; not that I ever mind what people 
say. If they were to mind their own business 
they would not know so much about their neigh- 
boure.” 
The little woman was quite happy, and at 
} peace. She had perfect faith in her daughter's 
truthfulness, and, indeed, it was the first time 
Fanny had ever deceived her mother seriously. 
She had fibbed a little now and then. Going to 
tea with Emily White sometimes covered a stolen 
trip to Gravesend on the Sunday steam|)oat, or a 
surreptitious couple of hours in a shilling assembly 
rooms on Monday or Wednesday evening. 

Fanny hed seen no harm in these things. 
They were the recreations of her station ; but 
they seemed common since she met Mr. Falkland. 

He was on the broad pavement? in front of the 
National Gallery when Fanny crossed Trafalgar- 
equare. 

He watched her with much interest, and was 
| pleased to find her better drevacd than he ex. 
| pected. He pretended not to see her, and strolled 

into the hall, ‘ 

Fanny had not caught sight of him. He knew 
her footsteps when she entered, 

“ Poor little thing,” he said mentally, while he 
met her with a quiet smile, ‘‘ you had better have 
stayed aay,” 

| Mr. Percy Falkland might have spared the 
ity. 
| Tanvy’s simplicity was nob weakness. Her 
| faults were not such as would lead her into 
| error, She was vain, and risked too much ; but 
she did so in ignorance, She wasaware thai the 
assignation was wrong, but to her it'was a venial 
wrong. Her principles were pure. She believed 











Her dress and mantle—the one a delicate’ 


Fanny went to her room early, and curled her | 





eae 
Percy to be at honourable and "noble as he. 


looked. 


He was certain she would come, He had gone ! 


to the appointed place with an ¢ sense 
certainty, and he met her with a , tendg; 
simile. i i 

“JT should know that proud little head a 
where,” he said. Otherwise, I hardly recognis 
the Mise Weet of yeaterday. How did yon’ 
manage to get your liberty ?” 

“T told a story, Mr. Falkland, aad iny cheeks 
have burned with shame ever since.” _ 

“Tf it were not for the fear of being keen,” he 
said with a low laugh, “I would ‘kies that shame 


away. 

“Mr, Falkland !” : 

He gazed into her eyes, still siniliog. 

“Look as angry as you please; if-only makes 
you more beantifu!. [ bave a right iy Ba 
tf Tlove you, and you would not have come if 

ou did not care for me,” ‘ 

“Tt you talk in that way I shall be'sorry.” ”, 

“Sorry for what? Do you want me to make 
love like a school-boy? I-was a lost man from 
the moment I saw you yesterday, I followed 
you becauce I wanted to ask for thig meeting, 
and I want this meeting to be the firyh of many. 
People do not fallin love by degrees, Fanny. 
The passion itself is a magnetism—a sympathetic 
fire that thrills from soul to soul at the outset or 
never. Do you not feel it so?” ad 

“You go beyond me, Mr, Falkland, I cannot. 
comprehend so much,” 

Perey altered the tone of his conversation, 
The bird was timid as yet, and might take 
alarm. ac ee 

Fanny was not altogether satisfied with her 
reception, There was less romance, less er- 
ness in it than ehe expected, He was too daring 
at the outset, and she grew reserved. .° ' ."" 

He glanced at her aside, and saw ‘the effect 
he had msde. It warned him to’ be more 
cautious. reaped ak 

He opened his catalogue, and went ‘round. 
the Gallery, explaining the pictures to her, tell- 
ing pretty poetic legends+-some of which would 
have sorely puzzled the compiler of the catalogue 
to find. oD) ae 

Mr. Falkland was gifted with an imagination, 
and he drew upon it largely for the amusement 
and instruction of Misa West. kei Me 

He had restored her confidence before they 
left the Gallery, He was quieter and mit 
grave ; yet playful, and created an intel it in 
everything he touched upon. Poor Fred: Crosh 
with his uncouth honesty was very far from her 
thoughts juet now. Sh S's 

“ We have few such days as these? Mr, Palk- 
land said, glancing at the golden sky: “Tt makes 
one long for cool green groves and sylya nooks: 
May I suggest a ride to Richmond, and a ramble 
through the park, if it is not too far?” uit 

Fanny assented after a little reluctance, His 
manner was all that could be desired—protective 
and respectful. 

He hailed a hansom, and put her into it bafore 
she could offer an objection to the faatness of the 
vehicle, 

It was the correct thing he assured. her,, The 
cloee cabs were abominable, carried fever oases 
fromm the hospitals, were let at night for ants 
t» sleep in, and always smelled of mouldy straw. 
¥anny had a lively horror of a four-wheeled cab 
from that hour, ‘ 

She enjoyed the ride, The horse was fresh, 
the driver skilful, and the motion luxuriously 
easy, iad. 

There was no jolting such as she vas need to 
in an omnibus. The horse whisked bis tail av 
the doors, and slashed Mappin’s plate in_ rather 
an alarming manner, but nothing terrible oe- 
curred, The driver saw that he a good fare, 
and went well. bite Fa 

The distance was a - oe ere jf half, 
Duting the whole of that time 
dabpal in Percy’s, except for an inet ctr 
minutes, when they pulled up at & pga 
Knightsbridge, and Perey went in, re-urning with 
@ parasol and a prit of gloves. eed 

He had noticed that were shabby, ant he 
already knew that the workman's ter was 
proud, She would not have alighted to make the 
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DA nary sun eee annette: 620s 


pone 2 tay npr 
Paget sonet ie eae Yr. 
L ought not to page b these,” she  eaid, 


sf pleased, never had chosen the 
mS ape Suite ie is not right, 








af ie eee with 

P..: F alia is nob. wrong, Miss West,” he 
anewered, sy fp Pipa “ These are little 
~‘owaen tread that society, strict as it is, allows be- 


Penny aon nob contradict. him. Her know- 
‘op Boat and its usages was very slight. 
‘was quieter than ever as the ride continued, 
ae had studied her face while in the shop, and 


val miscalculated,” he thought... "This 


gk ple as she is, has too much goodness and 


sense to be trifled with. She moy fall 
Mots error, but.uever into sin, Her self-reliance 
_. feher safety.” 

,» “Phere was a marked change in him when they 
‘\ reached. Richmond. He had already dropped 
ath yer’ too sudden familiarity—the daring look and 


te “ the old parasol in the cab,” he said, 
| S8sisting ber to alight with the courteous grace 
‘ot & gentleman. “I will order a litile dinner 
there, and then we can have a ramble while it is 
‘ing prepared, I hope we shall get some white- 


2 admired his perfect self-possession— 
pei ab natarel loftineas of style with which he gave 
» Tnstructions to. the head waiter of a large hotel, 
oll came out. obsequiously when the cab 
8 
v rr will dine at four,” said Percy, “ Carte 
Planche You understand }” 
 @ Yes, vir, A private room, sir” 
. dee.” 
waiter retired to give orders, 
<M They know me here,” said Percy, “aud will 
aad best, as we shall. see. How calm and 


“ae the or is! si; Seria ther Thames 
), a8 wearing his most. bri if 
hur 


t for your 
ie ‘Are you afraid of the vihite Miss West?” 
1am not very timid in an 

Enis: ‘He pointed to.a small fleet a loos Tusats moored 

by | the water’s edge in the distance. 

“An hour's row will give us an appetite. I 


a. An “indifferently good boatman, and there 
from miniature islands or steam- 


The water is very pleasant taken in that 










swent with, him willingly, admiring him 
‘more ; he was so easy, so assured in al 









a} 
ak. A 
Deon a whole hand/ul of soveceigns and silver in 

his.pocket—more money than she had ever seen 


“ Perey: could row well, He wasa member of a 
r bank aquatic, club, and he set to work with the 
“ @o)mess of an experienced hand, He seemed in 
@ way to ateady the boat by instinct, while 
ting Fanny pr oaeg ergy 8 ay i he took off his 
spologising so g; but urging the 
‘work and the weather in extenuation. 
be ae was in no way shocked. She had seex 
LY, sogny “of the masculine géodér without their 
’ oats before, Her father’s uaual condition was 
Ws ‘auch -sleeves—except ou Sundays, when, even iv 
» the extremest heat, he adhered to tag dignity 
aud 4s Touma of black broadclo 
wag few grace iv every act of Mr, Palk- 
land's, The man was perfect throughout, His 
sleeve-links | were pure a in gold. 
; ah oa fo with a*-woman’s, passion j f 









ted with the nwew Here of takin 
core of - She had his rings, too. He told 
her the safest place for them was on her 








aud then said they were scarcely worthy 


) boat is rather heavy,” he said, taking 

“te Bee I; “but we shall get in comfort 

in pace. There are few prettier 

escthia, Mise West.’ Look at the shadows 

‘trees. almost to the water's edge, 
ithe view of sky and landscape. There 


through it easily, There was plenty of strength 
and muscle in the delicate white arms, Fanny 
thought almost too fine and slender for the 


work, 

The measured plash of the sculls fell like 
music ; the ripples ran like silver from the 
polished blades ; the motion was very dream-like, 
The time, the place, the surrounding scenery, and 
the handsome countenance always smiling upon 
her, had a charm for Fanny, 

Away from her home aud the coarseness of its 
associations, her soul seemed to expand; her 
features wore an expression of refinement—deep, 
t uil pleasure made ber beautiful. 

“ This is existence, is it not }” said Percy, in a 
tone that rather blended. with than broke the 
harmony of the scene. “ You have seen too little 
of such pleasure, Miss West. I shall call you 
Fanny, if I may, for out here alone you seem to 
belong to me. Nature does strange things, and 
she did her strangest when she cast your lot in 
the very humblest of my father’s houses,” 

Fanny sighed. 

“Jf Lever seem discontented they tell me I 
am proud, at home.” 

“To is so hard to find sympathy. They whose 
lives have run in @ groove—a dull, plodding 
routine, with no aim, no hope, no purpose, no 
thought beyond the mere necessity of living—it 
must be. bitter to you.” 

‘* Tt is sometimes, Mr. Falkland,” 

“ Percy—do not let us be distant.” 

“It is sometimes, theo, Percy, I have vague 
longings—dreams, that do nob seem to belong to 
the impossible—-when Iam out aloue ; but they 
are crushed out; they fade when I go back to 





the reality of home-—the squalor of our wretched 
neighbourhood,” 


instincts, Fanny, What your fate might have 
been had we not met--the toil. of the workroom 
in the ‘season,’ a6 I think the phrase is—such 
primitive joys as the oa of the Victoria Hall or 
the Oanterbury on Saturday nights, and, ulti- 

mately, a marria iage with a respectable young 
carpenter, who expect you to clean his boots 
and carry his dinners—bah we must forget these 
things as much as we can.” 

Fanny asked herself how she was to forget 
them. They were part of her position, her 
destiny ; she miust return to them when this fair 
day was over—when the summer dream was 
passed, and she had returned to the wretched 








| house in Falkland-row. The prospect had never 
| been so wretched as now. 


e | ] : 
. She began to look upon him az a sort (Zo be continued. 
ble Crichton, He waa rich, too. He | 








DESTINY. 
— 30 i— 


Se was born in the most beautiful house in 
the handsomesd block ia the great city, And 
the room she was born iu looked like the inside 
of a conch shell infinitely enlarged, soft rose and 
ivory white and a touch of silver, and a thousand 
‘curious and iateresting belongings pertained to it 
that entertained her from the time she opened 
her dark eyes till she shut them at night. 

Aud never was thore so alive a child. The 
snow, when she looked at it through silken 
curtains that deepened the rose-leaf louk of the 
room, charmed and excited her, and when she 
pressed ib with her dainty little boots she asked 
a thousand questions as to whence it came and 
what it was madeof. The first time she sawa 
snow-bank she plunged into it up to her little 
chubby knees. She wanted to kuow how it felt. 
She used to watch the rain as it fell, and there 
was a great ado how to keep her indoors. She 
must know of herself what being cold and wet 
was like, and if there had been a balloon in her 
2 pany she would certainly have seated herself 
n it.and darted into the clouds, whose changing 
shapes she never could define, to see if that was 
a real castle or a lake of fire or the sea itself that 
waa changing in the sky. 

You can fancy what the woods and the moun- 





taing and the country-side itself were to her, for 


“To is a living death for you, with your fiue | 


‘she plunged into man as people plunge into the 


water. She could hear silent noises and see 
distant sights, and know what was ouly to be 
felt, not analyzed, Everything interested her, 
even her own beauty; it gave her a strange 
delicious sensation to feel herself able Be exeite 
emotion in cthera, And once for a whole da 

she was a healthy, growing girl—she starv: to 
see what starving was. ‘ua word, she took life 
in her hands as if it had been a tich red. rose, and 
emp her slender fingers pulled the potals off one 

yy one. 

Across the street was a convent, and when the 
Heroine was a little girl she use? to walk past the 
nee “en brick. house with the Gothic gateway, 

peer through the tall iron fence. There was 
& garden at the side, where the pupils took 
recreation, which she longed to enter, but must 
not, for it belonged toa rigid order of secluded 
Sisters, whose pupils were orphaus--a prim, 
silent sort of place, even when the children 
played there, 

One little girl, in the dress of the orphans the 
Sisters were educating, was about as old as the 
Heroine and about her s'ze. She used to come 

out of the garden and creep down the brick walk 
and look through the iron fence at the Heroine 
aud smile. As years went on they grew to look 
for each other more eagerly, and always nodded 
and smiled, the Heroine with her radiant greet- 
ing, the little convent orphan with a soft glow 
on her placid features, on which time had made 
no mark, 

One Sunday, at sunrise, carriage drove to the 
door of the Heroine’s house, She was seventeen 
then, and her eyes were large and dark, and her 
lips firm and full, and she carried her tall slender 
form with the modesty of maidenhood and. the 
grace of a lady born. 

Presently she came downstairs, all in white, 
with a little white veil on her head, and a prayer- 
book in her hand. Her eyes were like stars and 
her lips trembled, but there is a trembling with 
resolve, 

The carriage took her to » beautiful church 
with stained glass windows, through which the 
Easter.morn was rising, and turowing long rays 
of light. on the white-clad company. 

The Heroine knelt by ® rough working-man, 
and for the first time in her life a strange sweet 
sens¢ of brotherhood wiih al) maukind stole over 
her and swept her soul. 

They walked to the altar together, and side by 
side, pledged themselves to the higher life, <A 
choir of angels had fluttered down on the rays 
of the Easter suv, and were pouring out from 
the organ-loft strains so swoot, so triumphant, 
that through the violet mist that wi apped her 





























she saw another world and called it Paradise, a 
thought she kept for many a day, until, indeed, 
she saw it with unclouded vision, ead knew the 
trick her foolish girlish eyes had played her. 

The sainae day the little convent « rphan took 
the veil, She bad always had a vocation, and 
when she was ten years old she began to study 
Latin, that she might be a choir Sister, aud when 
sy seventeen she told her confessor of her 
wis 

The confessor sont her to tae Mother Superior. 
The Mother had entered the convent as a novice 
when the littie orphan was a pale little thing in 
& round cap, 

She had lived thirty years ia the world before 
she shut the iron grativg on it, and since then 
she had risen to the chief y.ace ia the sister- 
hood, : 

She was a grave, s ent woman, but she had 
the most beautiful eye ia +’ ~ orld—eyes that 


time could not dim, nor — « + 
She had taken ‘ittle or . 4? notice of the 
little orphan, buts mehow si:- ww. had felt a 


repose in her protectiov 

For the first time in tween ‘ive, they spoke face 
to face together, 

“ My child,” said the Mother, “ you have seen 
but little of this world you are aboub to 
renounce.” 

“But it is a wicked, troublesome, sinful! 
world,” replied the little orphan, with an air of 
importance, “and it is commanded, ‘ Thou shalt 
keep thyself unspotted from the world,’ ” 

She said it in Latin, and the Mother emiled a 
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half-whimeical, half-tender smile, for ehe not 
ouly knew Latin, but the world 


But this was the situation :— 






The lit orphan had neither money nor 
friends ; she had come ina basket that was swung 
outside the side-door grating every night, and not 
® mark on her clothes to give a clue whence or 
where she belonged. Stiil, the Mother hesi- 
tated. 

“There is pleasure there and great opportunity 
and love ; you will never kn them here,” 


The little orphan’s rose-leaf lips murraured,--- 

‘© Whosoever forsaketh father and mother and 
wife and children and frienda P 

The Mother listened seriously, then ehewlaid 








ber hand on the girl’s brow, aud bade her go in | 
peace, 

The convent was not rich, and three other 
orphans said good-bye to sin and temptation the 
same day 

rv 


The nuns were busied over the little orphan’s 
bridal dress for two days, but it was of flimsy 
muslin, and the wreath looked 
adorned a confectioner’s cake 
There waz 9 breakfast served to the priests and 


the bishop afterward that absorbed a good deal | 


of attention ; so, although the little orphan took 
the vei} with all the proper ceremonies, it was 
1either a very grand nor a very imposing occa- 








sion, and it was shared by three others 
But one cannot make a great ado saying fare- 
well to what one has never seen nor known nor 


touched, 

And as little as she knew the world she parted 
with, it knew her less. When it was all over 
and she turned to receive the kies of welcome 
from the siaterhood, as is the custom, and it was 
the Mother's turn, she looked at her—looked at 
her deep and straight with her beautiful blue 
eyes, 

The Mother was an elderly woman even then, 
and there was no grace in her shapelees carments, 
nor beauty, except her eyes, in ber stern counten- 

















ance. Her scrutiny could see uothing but calm 
serenity in the other’s fair face ; but the Mother, 
who had held a child of her very in her 
arms in that other distant life she had loned, 
felt something stirring at her br he pressed 
tho little orphan t r heart, aud her lips mur- 
nized. - a 
* She is safe ; it is better so, 

These are not stranze words from the of 
those who have loved and lost d come to see 
the end. 

Che little new nun was called 





She taught the smallest children 
aud as she had known how to do wax f 
since she was born she did wax flowers now 
eaid her prayers. 

The Heroiue's jc 
her sweet mother 
her first, 

She used to g the grave and weep tears 
that were soft and soothing like summer rain, and 
as she wept she remembered the Paradise she had 
seen in the church through the purple miet, and 
grew resigned. 

And one night that was set about with jewels, 
and filled with the perfume of flowers and the 
sound of music, a miracle happened. The lover 
for which her maiden heart had yearned came 


aud found his own. 
But that was an accident ; 
ild 





and 


yous life wa 
died, and that wae kee 








He was a prince. 

love would have made him & prince, It w 
have made prince of achurl. She loved hi 
much that the wintry earth her feet pr 
blossomed, birds sang and wore beautiful pl 
while the snow was falling, and the sullen wind 
howling about the house was 4 tousician with his 

arp. 

She used to stand in the softly lighted room 
with the warm glowing draperies and wait for 
him, She steeped her soul in expectation, and 
played with disappointment, and then the door 
would open, and the blessed reality was there 
In all her trained pulses, in all her warmth and 
life and vigour, from her head's crown to her feet 
she was happy, happy ! 

The wedding-robes 
church and the 
drama, 
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aud the great illumined 
music—-that was a scene in a 


; leaned the poor, the sorrowing 





| with them. 


| the same little children she began tc teach when 
as if it had | a 


wers ever | 


shadowed when | 
sorrow, | 


| great curprise, presged her to her heart, 


| @ crucifix that hangs ov every wall. And she did 
| childish name, Margerie. 


The world pressed close about her; she ! whole choir 


wandered over it, seeing its wonders with all the 
senses time and experience had quickened. She 
felt the exquisite anguish of motherhood, aad as 
her life flowed on like a river its broad breast 
and the sinning. 
But there came a day when the priace was 
called to his kingdom, and the Hervine, who had 
knowa sweet sorrow and softly falling tears, 
added another to her long list of iriends. His 
name was Grief, and she learned tc know hia face 
and form, the feel of “his garments, his every 
lineament, Her children sickened and died, or 
met with untimely deaths, till she was alone; 
then her riches fled, and she knew another phase 
f life she had not learned to know-how much 
{ love and praise and dear companionship flies 


on 


Up at the convent the ceaseless round went on 
and on. 

Sister Evangel had been teaching little children 
their letters for twenty years. They looked like 





she donned her habit. Some he time she 
| made wax flowers, and the rest she told her 
beads, } 


The Mother was an aged woman, but she ruled 
with the rule of a medivval queen. There were | 
wrinkles and lines on her face, deep furrows that 
care had ploughed. And for tears? There are 
natures too cold for teare, just as there are 
frozen heights where the gentle rain never falls, 

4s for Sister Evangel, she had not changed, 
and kept her look of a white camellia, a little 
dark at the edges. 

When a young nun came with flying steps 
one night to say she was ill in her little white 
cell, no one could realize it. 
Sister Evangel ill! 
The regimen was written in jarge lettere on 
every door— Sleep, except on holy days and 
special occasions, from 10 p.m. till 4 am,” and 
Sister Evangel never broke a rule. 
But ehe had broken it this time, and broken 
it in a hundred pieces, and waa of importance for | 
two whole lays. 
The night she died was the eve of a holy day, 
1d the whole choir were on their knees in the 
chapel, When the word came that she had gone, 
they would begin the Miserere. 

lay Sister, dn old Irish woman, was keepiug 
vatch, The priest had come with the viaticum-- 
come and gone. Sister Bridget had the practi- 
cality of her race, and, besides, the religteuse talks 
with freedom of death. 

“They are waiting for ye,’ she said, “ Al) 
the office on their knees, and the lights are 
burnin’, and the organ is a tip-toe to begin. 
Arrah! that [should go to my grave withs 
shabby priest in a cossack that would be the 
better fur washin’, and nota candle to light me, 
nor a wail, because I wasn’t brought up to the 
Latin nor the makin’ of wax flowers.” 

** All the choir aré on their knees |” 

A little thrill of gratified pride—for which 
deadly sin she pressed her rosary in alarm— 
swelled the little nun’s heart. The whole choir | 
waiting for her, for whom no one had ever waited! 
And then she trembled, 

Sister Catherine did not love to wait; she | 
must not be too long a-dying, She moved un- 
easily and prayed. 

The door opened and the Mother entered. She | 
motioned Sister Bridget into the corridor. The 
old Sister's habit to obey was too strong for hesi- 
tation, but a death-bed was her perquisite, and 
she went off with her back a trifle sideways—the | 
only way she dared show her displeasure, 

The little nun was dying in a coarse white 
night-gown, so she looked like avy other woman, 
and a little row of soft curls, hidden for twenty 
years beneath her coif, gave her a look of youth. 


The Mother knelt, and to the little. sister's 








Ib was the first time since the day she took her 
vowsin the little painted chapel. For the Nuns 
of St. Andrew of Cambria do not embrace each 
other ; they lavish caresses, Jove and tears upon 


not call her Sister, she called her by her own 


“They are wating for mo in the chapel, the 





on their knees; but I can’t go yet, 


Me'her.” She lay on the Mother's arm, her little 
features working strangely. ‘Mother, I do not 
care for Paradise ; it will only be here over 
again —I she!lsay my prayers and do little things, 
I suppose, that I am used to doing, and be at 
peace. No, 1 must tell you,” she insisted, with 
the resolution of the gentle. “I bave never had 
my own, and now it is too late. I have never” 
been ead or sorry or happy, or suffered or sinned; 
not even Father Auselm has ever given me @ 
penance in all my life. I have never been wicked 

or repented or been forgiven, and I have never”— 
a faint dush rose in the white cheek—“I have 
never loved or been beloved, I am like—like the 
wax roses I have been making all my life—that 
will never bloom,” 

Her eyes closed, and two tears, the rare tears 
of the dying, rolled down her cheeks. They were 
the first she had shed since she was a little girl” 

“Ah!” whispered Sister Bridget, who had 
crept to the door, “she has gone,’ and she nodded 
to ® novice who was waiting at the end of the 
corridor ; and as she rose from her knees, the 
Mother heard the strains of the grand anthem ; 
they had uot waited too long for Sister 
Catherine’s patience, “She will an angel,” 
said old Bridget, beneath her breath, who was of « 









| the flesh and shréwd, though kindly, “and will 


never know. As for me!” 
Then she too fell on.ber knees and told her 
rosary, abseot-minded, for the lately dead. 
The Mother walked heavily to her own room, 
There was a great crucifix om the wall, the 
ornament of the house ; but she locked the door, 
aud then lay at length before a coarse coloured 
print, one of the sacred pictures one sees 
convents. It was @ Magdalene, with agouized 
face and clinging hands, weeping at the crogs, 
The same night—for so these lives touched in 
a somewhat strange fashion, speaking after the 
flesh, although if we were not blind and deaf 
and dumb, it would be the most natural thing in 
the world--the Heroine died. eb 
It was no easy battle for her; one cannot 
exercise every pulse, every muscle of the body, 
every power of the mind, and then part pa 
with Life, especially if he be an old acquaintance. 
But another fought with him, and at last Life, 
a gaunt worn figure—ob, how well she kuew his 
every motion !—gave her a farewell look: they 
were parting forever. As she eaw him recede,’ 
she clapped her hands in her old impulsive way, 


and then grieved at her disloyalty.. She called 
aloud,-— : 
“Dear Life, sweet Life, good-bye. But there 


is no cause for sorrow, for we have not quarrelled, 
you and J, only I have lived you out, as the days 
end and the darkness falls, I ‘know your joys 
and your sorrows, and all the exquisite grief and 
tremulous happiness you have for those who have 
kept step with you hour by hour, I have learned 
all the lessons you can teach me, even patience 
that hardest lesson, and I must go; for lam J, 
even though I am wha% one calls dying. 

“There are so many other things to know you 
can’t tell me, and I am curious and eager to find 
them out, - Sweet Life, dear Life, good-bye," 

And with this she turned her dark eyes to that 
other who stood by her side. 

His was a noble, knightly figure and shining 
face ; she did not know a feature of it, but that 
was in his favour ; and so he liftea her, who had 
lain on a bed of down, from her hard narrow 
couch and bore her away to paradise, 

Not the Paradise of the violeb mist, that was 
the little nun’s inheritance, and she had seen it 
as a reality, and with two tears in her gentle 
eyes, but the paradise that her joys and her 
griefe and her tears and her laughter, her every 
deed, good and bad, had been building for her as 
the patient coral-makers build palaces uncer the 
sea. 








A HovsE recently unearthed near Pompeii in 
said to be in @ more perfect condition then any’ 
building yet discovered. It contains »everal 
large apartments and three bath-rooms, with the 
basins in sculptured marble, and with leaden 
pipes ornamented with brouze faucets of the first 
class. Tae roof measures almost forty-four fee 
in length, ig a y 
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‘Fannie put on her drooping hat and tied a black 


painful thoughts. 


her patventes, for which 
saking, ani 
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FANNIE’S ENGAGEMENT RING. 
—0— 


Fanntz Gxrranp had been engaged to be 
wnarried to young Doctor Harry. Raymond, the 
nephew of a wealthy physician, whose extensive 
practice was expected soon to descend to his 
young relative. 

In the meantime Harry went off on a long sea | 
voyage with an invalid friend, leaving » betrothal 
ring ou the little white hand of the lovely girl 
who had promised to be his wife when he 
returned, 

The ring was handsome and unique, with its 
splendid solitaire and their combined initials in 

y diamonds imbedded inside the golden hoop, 
and of course Fanny valued it for its beauty, as 
well as for the love of which it wasa pledge. ~ 

But when the news came to her that the ship 
in which her lover sailed had not been heard of 
for many weeks, and that it was considered lost 
--having entered southern latitudes, where a 
terrific hurricane had done fearful damage—then 
the ring became a ‘sacred thing to her as the last 
gift of the dead. 

_ Fate had brought other trials to the poor girl 
since the loss of lover. Her father had died, 
and subsequently her mother’s money, upon 
which they were almost dependent, had been 
swallowed up in a bank failure. 

Tb became necessary for Fannie to eke out the 
amall remaining income by turning her accom- 
plishments to account, This she did cheerfully 
and even thankfully ; but when she found that, 
with all their efforts to be economical, her brother 
Louis—a studious lad, who had pined for a 
college career-would have to give up his dearest 
wish, she was deeply diecouraged. 

To was then that the thought of parting with 














her precious ring occurred to her for the first 
time, although all her other jewels bad gone long | 
sinee, The idea came to her with a sharp pang 
that was almost an agony, but having once come 
to her, it became a settled purpose. 

“T meed ao reminder to keep me true to his 
memory,” she murmured, while heavy tears 
averflowed through the long, curling lashes and 
fell, ~- te pay Ya upon the diamond which 
she rnised to her lips and kissed again and again 
with passionate fervour. 

Having made up her mind to the sacrifice, 


veil tightly over her fair, sensitive face; then, 
with rapid steps, she left the house and hastened 
to the jeweller’s round the corner, at the windows 
of which she had often stopped to admire the 


dazzling contents. 

“Te it your own!” asked the old man, with a 
searching look in bis keen grey eyes at the young 
girl, who had made her request in such low and 
trembling tones, 

"Oh, yes!” she answered, simply, unconscious 
of suspicion. “It was my engagement ring.” 

she coloured faintly, then paled again with 


_ “It is a very valuable one fer you,” the 
jeweller continued, slipping it on the first joint 
of his finger and glancing at Fanny’s neat but 




















decidediy shabby raiment. 


“The gentleman was rich, and so was I then,” | in the evening and have a chat. 


she answered, quietly, checking her rising indig- 
nation = the self-control which experience had 
b 


looking into her questioner’s face, and | 


About ten minutes after Fannie Gerrard leis | 
Dugald Blaikie’s store a young man walked up 
the avenue with long, rapid strides, watching the 
passers-by and the objects around with a half- 
curious, half-familiar and wholly pleased atten- 
tion. 

He was a tall, handsome young fellow, with a | 
bronzed face, lovg, curling moustache, and a pair 
of fine, observing blue eyes, looking out from 
under magnificent eyebrows, and lids heavily 
fringed like a girl’s. 

He entered Mr. Blaikie’s store and drew out his | 
watch. 

“T wish you would be good enough to examine 
this watch of mine,” he said, pleasantly. ‘‘Some- 
thing has gone wrong with it all of a sudden, 
No sooner do I arrive at home safe and sound 
than it becomes refractory, after serving me 
faithfully through ‘hair breadth’ escapes by 
flood and field—especially by flood. I hope it is 
not ominous ?” 

And the returned traveller laughed as he 
handed the timepiece to the old man, 

“ Nothing more alarming than a broken maic- 
spring,” replied Mr. Blaikie, smiling. ‘‘ We will 
have it ready for you to-morrow, sir.” 

And then as he watched the stranger go out with 
youthful, swinging stride, his mind recurred to 
the girl who had told him of the lover “lost at | 
sea,” and he sighed over his work j 

Harry Raymond had not gone far before he | 
was accosted by the ringing voice of an old friend. | 

* Hello, Raymond, old fellow! Where in the | 
name of all that’s wonderful have you aprung | 
from? Why, dear boy, everyone believes you | 
long since at the bottom of the sea, or blown 
away by all sorts of simoons or typhoons, or 
whatever you call ’em.” 

“Blown away as much as you like old boy,” 
laughed Raymond, wringing his companion’s 
hand heartily, “ but not under water yet, as you 
see! But come—give me some land news, won’t | 

| 
| 





go This is my first day in the city, and 
haven’ seen anyone yet, How is-—every- 
body 1” 

“Well, much as usual, I guess. But come 
over to my rooms, and maybe | can be more 
definite.” 

The young man slipped his arm through Ray- 
mond’s and they sauntered on together. 

“Oh, by-the-way,” said Jack Gordon, sud- 
denly bursting in on one of his own speeches, 
“you have just turned up in time to be too late 
for the marriage of an old sweetheart of yours— 
Fannie Gerrard. Married an old chap with heaps 
of money, too” 

“What—what did you say?” said Doctor | 
Raymond, clutching the arm that lay on his, and | 
stopping short in the street, | 

“] said that your old flame, Fannie Gerrard, | 
was married yesterday to old Mr. Roberts, the 


millionaire. Why, what’s the matter? What 
are you staring at? You look os if you had 
seen a ghost.” 





Doctor Raymond drew hie hand across his 
face once or twice before he replied. 

“J beg your pardon!” he said, “TI have just 
remembered an important engagement. I—I 


will have to leave you now.” 
“Oh, I'm sorry. But never mind. Drop in | 








Good-bye, for 
the present. Delighted to have met you.” 
And Jack disappeared around a corner, 


| savagely condemning his “long tongue,” and 


thinking all kinds of hard things of the girl 


finding it to be o kind and fathe:ly one, notwith- | who could so soon forget a fellow like Ray- | 


some hardness of expression, she told 
him her story in aw impulsive buret of confi- 


“The gentleman to whom J was eagaged to be 
married went away on a long voyage, and was 
Tost at sea,” she said, ‘‘Andthen my father died 
and left us poor, so that I have been obliged to 
sell By Jewels I kept this till the last. Will 
you p to buy i ’ 


wy it, sir }” 
The old man, Laine a Sctchman, said,— 
' “Umph ! umph!” and polished his spectacles, 
‘ahrtaring, “Pair lassie 1’ 
Then he told her he would value her ring, gave 
had not thought of 


mond, 

Harry Raymond walked on with bent head | 
and downcast eyes, All the animation and | 
brightness were gone from his face--all interest 
in his surroundings banished by a few careless 
words, 

“ Married !” herepeated, ‘‘ married to another, 
and my heart true to her through ali, Oh, fickle, 
faithless heart of woman.” 

And, with a harsh, bitter laugh, he drew his 
bat over his browa and strode on, be knew not 
whither, until night found him in hiz own rooms, 
worn out by fatigue and misery. 

“Why am I here?” he groaned, his head 
buried in his arms, which were wildly thrown out 








told her to céme back in the morn- 


upon g table. “Why did I fight so desperately | 


| disturbed by ite unpleasant associations.” 


for my life when danger assailed ib? Why? 
For her sake! Fool, foo!, to fancy she would 
grieve for me/ Ah, would to Heaven I had gone 
down with my more fortunate comrades.” 

And so passed the first night of Harry Ray- 


' mond’s return home. 


When Fanny Gerrard entered the jeweller’s 
ssore next morning she was somewhat embar- 
rassed to find a young gentleman talking to Mr. 
Blaikie, and withdrew shyly to the further ead 
of the counter. 

The old gentleman, recognising her at once, 
bowed pleasantly, and in a few moments came 
to wait vpou her. 

“TI will buy your ring for one hundred and 
fifty dollars,” he said. “ Will you part with it 
for that?” 

Fanny’s face showed her disappoint ment. 

“} thoguht it was worth more than that— 
intrinsically,” she said. “'T'wo hundred at 
least,”’ 

The Scotchman shook his head and presved his 
lips together, for although he was interested in 
the “ puir lassie,” he did not forget Christie John- 
stone’s precept that “ beezuess is beezneas.” 

Fannie’s eyes filled with tears. She waz the 
most unmercenary of human beings; but how 
paltry the sum appeared compared with her valu- 
ation of the ring ! 

She looked at it with longing eyes, half tempted 
not to make the sacrifice at all, when she was 
startled by a voice beside her. 

“ J will buy the ring for five hundred, since the 
lady is so anxious to obtain a good price for it ?’ 

Well did Fannie Gerrard know that voice, 
though never before had she heard it ring with 
contemptuous scorn as now it fell upon her ear. 

With a strong inclination to scream, which she 
suppresved toa gasp, she turned and held out 
both hands, while a look of mingled amazement, 
delight and love shone in her face. 

Then, meeting nothing buta strange smile of 
scornful bitterness upon the features shat had 
become to her those of asaint, and where hitherto 
ehe had seen naught but glowing tenderness, she 
drew back as though stung. 

One piteous look she gave toward the old toau 
who stood watching his strange patrons with an 
absorbed interest, then she shuddered, reeled, 
and wou!d have fallen to the floor, had not Mr, 
Blaikie caught her in his arms. 

He bore her into an adjoining parlour, and 
calling his daughter, left the fainting girl in her 
care and returned to where Doctor Raymon 
stood, with a pale, set face, gnawing his m us- 
tache. 

“T3 the young lady better? I am aphysician. 
Can I be of any use professionally ?” 

So you are her lover—the lad who was ‘oat 
at sea?” said Dugaid Blaikie, not ucticing his 
question. 

“What do you know about me—or her?” 
Raymond asked, sharply. 

* Enough to kaow that you have caused euffi- 
cient trouble and grief by your absence, without 
breaking the bairn’s heart altogether, now that 
you have come hack. Hech, mon,” continued 
Dugald, falling into broad Scotch, under the 
influence of excitement, ‘na lad ever had less 
cause for cau!dness or suspeecion |” 

Harry Raymoud’s lip trembled and his face 
flushed. 

“You do not understand,” he said. “ She 
was my betrothed wife, and I return to find 
her--- married |” 

‘€ Married’” exclaimed Dugald, blankly. 

“Yes, married toa wealthy dotard; and 
anxious to get rid of that ring, lest she should be 

Aud as he thus expressed this suggestion of 
his fevered fancy, his voice was raised in resent- 
ful ion. 

The bewildered girl heard the words, and 
standing in the doorway with a face of marb!s 
pallor, and her slender figure proudly erect, she 
said,--- 

“You are strangely mistaken, Doctor Ray 
mond. I am not married, nor have been. [ 
wished to sell my ring because I was in abveolate 
need of money. However, it is yours now with- 
out any equivalent!" 

And with a haughty bend of the head, sho 
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would hove passed him by, but Harry suddenly 
turned and caught herin his arms, ani before 
she could protest ehe was seated on the sofa in 
good old Dugald Blsikie’s parlour, with her re- 
pentant lover at her feet. 

** Ob, forgive me, darling—pray forgive me!” 
he pleaded. “I was hastening to find you imme- 
diately on my arrival when I was told that pou 
were recently married! But I was mad—wicked 
to doubt you, and throw myself on your, mercy !” 

And he the little , nervously 
clasped together, and covered them with kisses. 

“Tt was my cousin,” she answered, reproach 
fully. 

“Ab! but I knew nought 
sweetheart, there is but 
the wide world !” 
Aud as he then proceeded to clasp that particu 
lar oue to his heart, she was obliged to accept the 
cunning excuse and forzive him. 

Fannie etill wears her diamond ring, though 
Dugald Blaikie has since supplied her with a 
plain gold one, that she values yet more highly. 


seized 


of her, and to me, 
oue Fannie Gerrard in 


all 








FACETLE. 


Tne Chinese soldier is in the 
Long rug, 

“THe langes 
world ”—Ourl-paper. 

“Have you no authority in your family?” 
No; she left last week without giving notice,” 

“Drm you say you wanted Shakespeare's 
oorks ¢” asked the bookseller, ‘ No,” 
che little girl; “I want his plays.” 

He: “How well Miz 
age!” She: “Bat then she has become so 
accustomed to it, you know.” 

Emrcoyern: “I see you have a glass eye, 
t.”* Pat: “Yes, yer ’anner; but it’s a swindle 

{ can’t see nuthin’ out of it.” 

Teacuer: “A mole eats daily as much as it 
weighs,” Small Boy: “ But how does it know 
how much it we i” 


& great success 


P: 


eir 


, 





i=] 

“'l'qEM's my sediments,” 
as it went through the f 
other siie ; 


gaid the cold water 


“T hope I make myself clear,” 

“ No, I shall never marry till I meet my ideal.’ 

[suppose by that you mean the woman who 
will have you ?” 

First Roeser: “ Bill, de nooepapers has printed 
our pictures.” Second Robber: “ Den let’s quit 


hidin’ ; nobody will know us now,” 

Ertmn: “Mrs. Fewyears tells me she wasn’t 
‘ixteen when she was married.” Mary; “ Well, 
i should say she wasn't! She was twenty- 

Frast Domestic: '' Me new misthress is very 


lady-like,” Second Domestic: “What do you 
mean by lady-like?” First Domestic: “Sure, 
Oi mane she’s diiferen$ from most ladies,” 

Criticus: ‘‘ Those are weird stories Penner ia 
grinding out nowadays. What do you consider 
their strangest fenture!’’ Cynicus: “ The fact 
that he gets paid for them.” ~ 

“Haas, this horse is blind! Why did you tell 
me its sight wae ood “T didn’t. I said its 
sight was never better, :nd it’s the truth, The 
beasb was born blind,” 

I rien: “The houses ia some 
aucient cities had walls ten feet thick.” Mr. 
Brickrow (enviously): “I presume some of the 
neighbours were musical,’ 

“ Joun, what is the best thing to feed a parrot 

’ asked an elderly lady of her bachelor 
orother, who hated parrots. “ Arsenic,” grufiiy 
answered John. 

Macristeate TO Witness: “ Why dida’t you 
go to the help of the defendant in the fight ?” 
Witness: “I didn’t know which one of them was 
going to be the defendant.” 

Binks: “Wonder where I can find Winks,” 
Jinks: “ Let's see. This is Thursday, and Thurs- 
day is hie wife’s day fer being ‘at home.’ Guess 
you'll find him at the club.” 


of 


» 


the 


circulation of any paper in the | 


replied | 


Kiderberry carries her | 





| there. is no danger of his getting into fast 
| company.” 


| 
| 


| you said Meddiesome was a great. business man, 


} Younger Sister (independently): “Yes ; aud in 
| afew years you will not be invited out.” 


Mi 
beauty, isn’t she?” Missy Peart: “Indeed she 
is. She has been trying to make match ever 
since I knew her, and she’s matchless yet.” 

“Way does Bliggins always insist on his wife 
being present when he makes a political speech ¢” 
‘*‘ Hum—lI guess it’s the only time he enjoys the | 
satisfaction of having her do tbe listening.” 

Joous: “This cake is awful nice, mamma.’ 
(Silence,) “ This cake is awful nice, maroon” | 
Mamma: “Well, what of it?” “Ob, nothing. | 
Only when a visitor says so, you always ask him 
to have more.” 

Mrs. Jongs: “Don’t you think Johnnie is 
getting too big to be a messenger boy?” © Mr. 
Jones: “No; I'd rather keep him there, because 


, 


a 


Exver Sister (patronisingly) : “ Going to bed, 
[auppose? What a shame! Never mind. In 
a few years you will be invited out, too,” 


“{ poy’? understand you. A few minutes ago 


and now you say he doesn’t know his own busi- 
” “ Exactly ; other people's busineas is his 


ness, 





| speciality.” 


| 


| 


iter and came out on the | 
| Cant afford a 





| I cannot marry and leave my twin sister alone. 


* } 


‘ Yxs,” said the editor, “ here are a number of 
directions from outsiders as to the best way of | 
conducting a paper. See that they are all carried | 
out.” And the subordinate, gathering them iato | 
a basket, did so, 

Sue; “I—I think I like you, Mr. Trotter, but | 


Wait until she is engaged.” He: “ Yea—but— 
er--that's just what she said whenI proposed to 

‘I svepos® you would not be defending that 
bank robber if you thought he really took the 
money?” Bright Lawyer: “I wouldu’t be de- 
fendit.g him if { didn't think he took enough to 
pay my bill.” 

He: “ Reggy Fitzjames has become recklessly 
engaged to any number of girls, but he always 
gets out of it.” She: “With decency?’ He: 
“Oh, yea. He merely has to go and ask the 
father’s consent, and it’s all over.” 

Jack; “Going to the fancy ball?” George: 
costume.” “Got a threadbare 
“And an old pair of 
“Well, put 


“Of course,” 
baggy trousers?” Certainly.” 
them on, and go as 8 millionaire,” 

Rervurwep Travetcen: “gWhat has become of 
Oatchem and Cheatem, the rich lawyers? Re- 
tired, I presume?” Resident: “ Yes, retired. 
They are both in the poor-house.” “ Phew! 
What happened?” “They had a quarrel, and 
sued each other,” 

"Waar are you going to make of your boy 2” 
aaked one parent of another. “I think he will 
be a great sculptor,” was the reply. ‘* Has he 
any talent that way?” ‘I should think . so, 
Why, Ite tells me he has begun to chisel boys out 
of marbles,” 2 

‘Orr whole neighbourhood has been stirred 
up,” said the regular reader. The-editor of the 
country weekly seized his pen. .“ Tell me all 


coat ?” 


about it,” he said, “What we want is the 
news, What stirred it up?” “ Ploughing,” 


said the farmer, 

Mas, Voges: “Mrs. Crummer has a terrible 
cold just now.” Mrs. Gill: “How did she get 
it?” Mrs. Vokes: “By wearing a fur-lined 
jacket.” Mrs. Gill: “Impossible!” Mrs. 
Vokes: “Not at all. She had to wear it open, 
so that people could see the lining.” 

Mrs. Branp-New : “T woull like to get a 
first-class book on etiquette.” Mr. Brand-New: 
" Any particular point you want to clearup ?” 
Mrs. Brand-New: “Yes—how to treat one's 
inferiora. You know, dear, it is only recently 
we have had inferiors.” 

Hicctes; “I’m not usually given to shirking 
responsibility, but_.there are several . disagree- 
able things 1 wish were offmy hands,” Haggles : 
“Any objection to telling what!”  Higgles: 
“None in the least, They’re these wretched 
chilblains,” 





Brown; “Miss Yearscy is a matchless | 


| off chance of getting a copper out ofvyou ” 


{me the right one this time!” 





A apy had been looking for a friend 
long time without success Finally, 
upon her in an unexpected place,  * al 
exclaimed, “I’ve been on a perfect Y 
chase all day long; but, thank’ goodness, Tve 
found you at last,” SP 

A sTaLWaRT 2ascal implores alms of 4 Rese 
by. Saya the latter, “I never give § to 
persous so exceedingly healthy-looking as 
appear to be,” The eum majestically, ‘ 
you suppose I’m going to cub my leg off on 










“Wavy, Jimmie, my darling boy, you've. got 
the medal for good behaviour this week |”? said 
the fond mother, noting the little silver medal ‘on 
her son’s ‘vest. “Yessum,” said Jimmie. 
‘Tommy Roberts won it, but Ptold him Td 
knock the head of him if he didu’t givedt.to 
me.” : 

Preusnen: “Fine number this week, isn’t 
it? All big names-~every contributor famous!” 
Subecriber: “ But it struck me as being one of 
the stupidest issues of Bf glist 
heavens, man! what do you expect? "We give 
you fame thie month—-next month we'll have 
something really interesting.” 
. Now," said a Servant who bad been sent by 
her mistress to change a book, “mind you give 
it * You always 
lave had the right book,” replied the librarian’s 
assistant, “Weil, I. don’t, know how you make 


ro 


| thas out. I've had to change every book we've 
| had yet.” 


Dora: “ What is that D,R. A. that you belong 
to?” Clara: ‘The Dancing Reform Associa- 
iion-—gentlemen dance with genthémen, and 
ladies with ladies.” “Is that idea # success?” F 
“Yes, indeed. At our lasi dance no one 4 
ab all, We just promenaded about they con- 
servatories.” “Do you call that a success #” 


“Dol? Look at this ring.” a 
Mus. Knickgrpook-Van Avnoo; "Do. you ; | 
mean to say that allis lost?” Mr, Knickerboek- 4 
Van Aynoo: “Every dollar. Nothing can be 
saved, We must give up this fine house.” “No 
matter, We will have less care.” * We mits 
give up our horses.” “Tean walk.” “And our 
servants.” " I will do the work myself,” “And 
—our hyphen.” Then she fainted, nes ; 
Wits serving with a regiment. in India | . & 


soldier happened to get into comversation with! « 
native whoissued rations to the soldiers, and who | 
was not over scrupulous in giving correct Be, 
The native-—-a “ Baboe”—was telling the i 
about a son he had in college, when. the soldier 
asked him if his offspring was a» big a rogue as he : 
was, “Oh, yes, sahib,”he replied; “my,som. 
much bigger e than me—he got. an 
education, you know!” a8 ok ae ; 

(Sora: A reception, Professor Brinkevhaus has 
sat next to Miss Bunker for twenty minutes, but 
has made no remark of: auy kind, Miss Bunk 4 
finally coughs to conceal her em 
Professor (observing her): *Do you gough . 
Miss Bunker?” Miss By (with 2m ; 
am au enthusiast! I did nothiog else the whole 
summer. It was golf, golf, golf, from mo 
until night!” Professor: “ Iev it bossiblet Iss 
not your physician alarmed?” Mise Bir # Ob 
no, Golfing is a very healthy exercise, 
know.” Professor (regarding her with aatont Ps 
meot): “Mein cracioust” (Relapdea into pér 
manent silence.) yen jo hea 

Ara cricket match played ia the pack of 
well known’ baronet in Sussex ‘there’ waa 
scarcity of available talent. It was 


~ 
















the baronet, his master, went ip 
bowler was put on, The second 
the baronet stopped the ball with his 
ery of ‘How's that?” was raised. Tp: 
footraan who had to answer, and, turni 
master, he gg Ber id a hat apolog 
“Ta afraid must say *D he 
“Not ab home?” cried the 
“What do you mean?” “Well, 6 
George,” Jumes made answer, if ‘you wi 
it, I mean. that you're hout 1” har 
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Tre Chinese Emperor is small and. delicate, 
He looke like a lad of sixteen or seventeen, and 
speaks like & youth of that age. 

Sim Fieetwoop Epwarps will be formally 
appointed Keeper of the Privy Purse when the 
Queen returns to pa and he is then to be 
made a Privy Councillor. 

‘fxm Duke and Duchess of York, who were to 
have returued t- York Cottage, Sandringham, 
are now to remain at St, James's Palace until 
April 4th, when they will go to Sandringham for 
about three weeks, * 

Tue German Emperor will spend-a week at 
Cowes in August; then go with the Prince of 
‘Wales to Lowther Castle for the Twelith—St. 
Grouse—-thence go to New Mar‘Lodge on a visit 
to the Duke and Duchess of Fife, as his Majesty 
ig anxious to have some deer stalking. 

» Tur Duke re Dachess of Fife, who have rm 
staying at Brighton for some time past, where 
have a house in Chichester-terrace, Kemp 
“Town, will spend the Faster holidays at Sandring- 
ham with the Princeand Princess of Wales, and 
afterwards.they intend to’ make Sheen their - 
quarters until, they go to Scotland for the 
summer and autumn. 
” By the wishes of the Dake of Connau and 
with e Ban ern ee tasnenael otc 


te qualify. fo to the higher ranks, it 
has been di ‘to A suromer educa- 
‘tional class ab Aldershot every year. The class 


” Saree ea to thirty, and will be open to ail 
“am Prince and Princess Heary of Prussia will 


“athe England towards the end of May, and 


fapend the Whiteuntide ho’ 2 at Balmoral, 
hey will etay at Buckinghem Palace for a week 
‘two, their visit to England, and they 
ena smear the first State Ball and 







©) Dus Toke ‘avd Duchess of Coburg have 
rn ' am invitation from the Duke of Con- 
‘9 to visit Aldershot during the stay of their 

‘Highnesses in England, when Duke Alfred 
a to inspect the battalion of Royal 
Which will then be under canvas at 







“Aldershot. The Duke and Duchess will remain 
_ ia England for about a month. 
- “Quazw Vicroat heard with pleasure, and com- 
plimented the Czar for having issued an Imperial 
if ‘#bolishing the use of the knout for the 
: ‘of offences committed by the pea- 
sentry, who have hitherto been completely at th 
“mercy of the local judges in this reapect. It is 
‘stated that three thousand persons, mostly guilty 
gat from Russian farmers, have, during the 
knout. 


ae 


t 


o n years died after punishment with the 
‘- «Em ie the Queen's intention to bold both the 


~ third and the fourth Drawing Rooms herself, 
shortly after the return of the Court from the 
Continent. When Her Majesty returns to 
por, mag atthe beginning of May the Court 
i be quartered at, Windsor Castic for nearly 
7 ) weeks, one visit being paid to Buckingham 
‘Palace, where Her Mejesty is then to stay for 
four nights. The Queen, ing to present 


Windsor. on Thursday, May 23rd, and Her 

Majesty ig to stay in Scotland until after the 
Ascot race week. 
- A parr of shoes of unique interest are to be 
seeh just now in Berlin, These are no other 
than the ones worn by Napoleon I. when married 
ieee inal eres So 
‘bered that peror fo 

‘for theom—one thoueand one hundred frauce— 


er, france 
in he demanded. The offer was refused, 
the shoemaker took back his. work, retaining 


Ge © shoves even through direst poverty. Later on 


the:property of the town of Merx- 
eum, where Huek ended his days as a pauper, 
“aud they are-now ia the hands of arich capitalist, 
swio pay be considered to have secured a prize 
“Of great list oric value, 
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STATISTIOS. 


THE maintenance of our home Arty costs the 
country £23,500 a day. 

SuppEN deaths are eight times more prevalent 
amongst men than women, 

OW an average an Englishman is 14lb, heavier 
than a Frenchman, 

Ir is estimated that one crow will destroy 
seven hundred thousand insects every year. 





GEMS. 

‘Wr are never so strong as when we are 
thankful, 

To be and remain true to one’s self ond others 
is to possess the noblest attributes of the 
greatest talente. 

Tunez things that ruin many—to know little 
and talk much, to, have little and spend much, 
and to be worth little and presume much, 

Our true acquisitions lie only in our charities, 
We gain only as we give. There is no beggar so 
destitute as he who can afford nothing to his 
neighbour, 

Ir only for an hour one gets a glimpse of the 
larger, nobler life, the grind is taken away 
froma life, and vieions of peace stir the energies 
of hope. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Lixpzw Murrins.—Three cups flour, two tea- 
spoonfulé yeast powder, one tablespoonful sugar, 
@ little salt, one egg, small piece butter, Make a 
stiff batter with milk, and bake in muffin pans 
in a quick oven. This quantity will make twelve 
mufiins, 

OatTmEat Cooxres.—One cup of butter or best 
beef dripping, one cup of light-brown sugar, two 
eggs, two cups of oatmeal, two cups of ilour, two 
level teaspoonfuls of soda dissolved in two table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water, one teaspoonful of 
ealt, fix, roll very thin, and bake very quickly. 
If very werm, more flour and catmesl may be 
needed, 

Fia Carr.-——One and-half cups of eugar, one- 
halé cup of butter, one-half cup of sweet milk, 
oue and one-half cups of flour, ove teaspoonful of 
baking powder, one-half cup of corn starch, 
whites of six eggs. Bake in two layers and fill 
with fig filling. Chop one pound of fige, add one 
half-cup of sugar and one cup of water. Stew 
until softand smooth, Spread between the layers 
and ice the whole cake with boiled icing, 

Cory Brooxs.--Put one pint of milk in a 


double boiler ; when hot stir in sufficient white 
corn meal to make a thick mush, about six | 


tablespoonfuls. Add two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
cover the kettle and cook slowly for thirty 
minutes. Take from the fire, add a teaspoonful 
of vanilla and turn in a square pan to cool. When 
cold turn out, cut into blocks, dip in egg and 
fry in smokiog-hot fat. Serve with sweet cream 
sauce, 

Macakont BakeD with Mustarp,—Break in 
pieces and wash in cold water one half pound of 
macaroni. Throw it into a great deal of rapidly 
boiling water, add salt, and boil very fast for 
twenty minutes. When done put in the colander 
to drain. Pub one quart of milk into double 
boiler ; while boiling stir smoothly together four 
tablespoonfuls of flour, three panies Ma tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and half a teaspoonful of dry 
mustard. When smooth stir carefully into the 
boiling milk and continue stirring till it thickens. 
Salt totaste. Put the macaroni into a baking- 
dieh, pour the sauce over it, cover the top thickly 
with grated clieese and bits of bubter, aud bake 
in a quick oven till nicely browned, 











“MISCELLANEOUS. _ 


Te coins of Siam are maije of porcelaim, and 
those of Japan are composed principally of iron, 

Gopters with stem and stand like those we use 
to-day were employed in Troy 900 B.C, 

PownERED glass ie now used to make sand~ 
paper. The glass is pulverized by heating it red- 
hot and throwing it into water. 

WHEN fiying at its highest speed the house- 
fly makes 600 strokes of its wings per second, and 
the dragon-fly 1,500. 

THE peacock is found in » wild state in India, 
Ceylon, Madagascar, and maay other parte of 
Asia and Africa, 

TueEnre is a butterfly of India which, if pursued 
by a bird, simply alights on a bush or a tree, and 
becomes invisible by reason of its green colour, 

Tue Imperial University in Tokio is fully 
equipped for all ecientiic work, and compares 
favourably with Oxford or Heidelberg. Most of 
the professors are now Japauese—sven those who 
teach the English language. 

In one country district cf Germany “ pay 
weddings” were in vogue until recently, eac 
guest paying for his entertainment ae much ae 
he would at an inn, and the receipts being placed 
aside to set up the happy pair in their new 
home, 

Sram has recently ordered that all steamers 
that fly the Spanish flag, or are subsidised by 
that Governmeni, shall in the future carry none 
bat Spanich engineers, The prevailing practice 
is to carry ab least two British engineers, and 
formerly all were British. 

Tue alligator is likely to be exterminated in 
America. It is said that as many as six hundred 
skins can be obtained in a fortnight by a party of 
successful hunters; and, to meet the effects of 
this loss, alligator farms are being established in 
one or more of the Southern States. 

It is generally supposed that there is no atmo- 
sphere (at least, no such atmosphere as we have) 
in the moon, for these reacons; first, no clouds 
have ever been observed ; second, stare, when the 
moon passes before them, disappear instantly 
instead of gradually, as they would if a strongly 
refracting atmosphere surrounded it. No water 
has ever been observed ; aud this is also another 
reason why there is no atmosphere, for water 


would certainly produce an atmosphere of its 


own vapour, even if uo other gas existed to 
form it. 

AN experiment with bail bearings was recently 
made in Canada, A street car, fitted with balk 
bearings, was drawn a distance of several hundred 
feat by men pulling on three strands of ordinary 
sewing thread, A carriage manufacturer put 
another style of ball bearings on the axles of a 
coach ordinarily pulled by four horses, A trained 
dog was hitched to the pole, and he drew the 
coach round the yard with little effort. The 
combination of pneumatic tires and ball! bearings 
would evidently relieve much of the strain now 
put on horses in drawing heavy vehicles, 

Tae water of the ocean is varied by impurities, 
and by the colouring effects of the enormous 
roultitudes of various forms of organized life, 
which sometimes mask the natural colour of the 
surface of the sea and tinge extensive areas with 
remarkable colours. Red appears to be most 
frequently met with. Inthe southern parts of 
the Red Sea and in the Arabian Gulf large areas 
are coloured blood-red by microscopic animalculas, 
and in the Indian Ocean similar forms of life 
cause, in addition to red, milk-white or yellow, 
spote of great extent, the appearance of which is 
frequently alarming to the ignorant sailor. Off 
the (suinea coast ships sometimes appear to float 
in milk, Extensive red streaks are also known to 
occur in the South Atlantic and South Pacific, 
which are caused by hoate of smali red crustacea 
The “Vermillion Sea” of California owes its 
brilliant colour toinfusoria. Areas coloured green 
bave been noted, especiaily in the arctic regions, 
which are due to myriads of diatoms, aud in 
some portions of tha antarctic s¢as diatoms of 
rusty colour make tli water a dirty brown, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inguiner.-—Not to our knowledge, 
8.7 --Obtain counsel's 
K. R.—Conseult the manage: 
Brss.—If the surface ts w« 
Hasowy,-—All works on the s1 
Ocrioos.—It is the male 
Surrurer,—~An apple is recommended for dyspepsia 
Woxrxren.-—S8ce anewar to “Nemo” cn same subject. 
8. N.—Clorkenwel! explosion on 13th De 
4D Rzaper,—-There is no public 
rt 


opinion. 

f the bank 
1 it cannot be revived. 
dject are out of print. 
bird that chants ‘cuck-oo. 


vember, 1867. 
institution of the 


Ore my Trovsie.— You must go through the ceremony 
aaa. 
Dorerrut.--The responsibility rested on yourself 
Ie z 


ruler 


~Not iMegal unless forbidden 


Pryiuits.—Woe are not aware where 
you desire can be got. 

Marx.--The 
pounds 

Anprrw.--Addresses 
turned by v0 


the ingredients 


heaviest anchors weigh about 7,700 


are never given nor replies re- 


8. M. A.- yoarse wnbleached cotton wool is used 
for the m rp. ~ 
Pats —We canno’ say whether he would be 
consic tered ‘eligible, 
wxiovs One.--We are not acquainted with any home 


able to the case 


GeRALD,-—You cam got a little book at almost any 


uaturallst’s shop. 

{nia.-You might try rubbing with French chalk and 
bread crumbs. 
_Unsormrsticaten.—The music itself indicates when 
the dance begins and ends. 

Oxz ms Dover.--There are no particular advantages 
attached to the position, 

[y Despam.—-Oonstant attention to cleanliness will 
rid you of them in time, 


B.—Pariafan cabmen are vot allowed to smoke 


pipes while driving. 

Hovsewirr.—A few grains of borax put into milk 
will prevent it from becoming sour. 
Oscan.—-Quite impoesible for us to form any judg- 
ment; obtain lego) assistance. 

IGNORANT.—-Poors of that’rank are commonly spoken 
as “lord” this or t 

Macors.—In so 
8 found helpfal 1 
“o0.—If they 


26 cases the rubbing in of moist bran 


egin with. 
re bathed in slightly saline water 
will soon become soothed 


oy 


se employed ir 
1 purposes. 


y 
INQuisitivs, —Th« making and selling 
beads for devotions 

Youre Moruer.—Up to the fifteenth year of age all 
Lildren should average ten hours of aleey 


EconomicaL.—It would cost you a great deal more to 
lo it than to have it done by a dyer. 
J. ~Two apples, eaten uncooked at each meal, have 


been tou ind to cure dysp< pela. 
Purt.—Write to the Chief [ 
mvard you # printed letter of instructions 
Kewxera.---All information can be obtained 
Inland + mean Offices, Som erset House 


P. OC. Q.—The proper thing would be merely 
hands and say that you hope she is wel 


{brarian, and he will for 


at the 
to shake 


‘ Rain water fs by far the best and moat 
wet te e “* the skin for use in shavit «. 
. Suvscriser.--Addreses the question 
Department, Doctors Commons, Somerset House. 
It has been supposed to derive ite 
from a mixture of the pointer and the spaniel. 
S:uonw.—Many of the cities 
special laws on such matters. 


Af 
> 


to Will 


REGULaR 





origin 


ind towns have their own 


L. K. J.--The Gulf of Mexico sends the genial stream 
across the ocean that tempers the climate of Sritain. 
Ruvo.trps.—Your communication is of a nature which 


n i not be answered in these columns. 
M. M.—The reasonable funeral expenses must be paid 


wd, if mecessary, property sold to realize the amount. 
P. 0.—After having proved the claim to the insur- 
ance it would then be shared proportionately, as if the 


amount had been left in hard cash, 
Jonstan? Reavur.—Advertise in papers in 





the loca- 


lity where the deceased or his relatives may bave 
resided 

InrTeresten.—Among non-alcoholic beverages soda- 
water ie the least adulterated; among intoxicants, 
we) 


Nortr Ccurtry Mam.—Fir cones soaked in turpen- 
tine are freely used in France for making fires burn up 
yuickly. 
, , 


by the club | 








ORAW THE ATTENTION OF YOUR FRIENDS TO THIS! 





With No. 1,674, published on Tuesday, April 30th, will be Presented 


A HANDSOME PICTURE, 


Suitable for 


¥ 


Framing, specially drawn for us by H. SPERNON TOZER, and printed in 


Fourteen Colours, entitled 


“TH NEW BABY?” 


wt 





Two NEW 


SERIAL STORIES will also be commenced in this“Number. 
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Your slack should receive your order at once. 





Covytess or CarstsRLFIGH.— -BY ee 
containing water, in a room y painted, you will 
absorb the unpleasant odour. 


ix Neep or Apyrce,.—We do not think yot& should 
refuse, as your refusal will not in the end benefit either 
you or your friend, 


Owe wuo Wants to Know.—A man can quite legally 
f adopt any name he thinks fit, as long as he does not do 
so for a dishonest purpose ; be need not register. 


A CBANGE OF OPINION, 


A LovELy ball! Ah no—we can’t agree ; 
It seems a sleepy, spiritiess affair— 
Quite dull and flat as far as I can see, 
And then, I feel so vexed about my hair. 


I know it’s not becomiug, dressed like this ; 
Ob dear ! the mirrors stare one in the face ; 

I can't help seeing what a mop it is— 
‘ITwould take Diana's self to give it grace, 


This dress, too, Helen, I'm #0 sorry now 
I didn't wear black lace, and braid my hair; 

I wish I'd stayed at home. I'll make ea vow 
Henceforth againet— Oh, thanks, I do not care 


To waltz again. That stupid Sidney Brown ! 
Fie'd like once more to drag me from my seat: 
I was so glad and thenkful to sit down ; 
He almost killed me with his clumsy ‘feet. 


No, 1 don’t mean to dance a to-night. 
Such wretched music ; and the floor is poor. 
The room's too hot. Besides, I'm just a fright, 
What, Helen, what? Ob, darling, are you sure? 


You are not jesting? Look again and see— 

I would not look for worlds. Oh, tell me true, 
The dear, dear fellow! Yes, indeed ! ‘tis he. 

Ab now he sees me—he's ‘delighted too! 


_— well he looks—a prince 'mong other men, 
, Harry, 80 you managed after all— 
ore » Kon 2 I'm dying for a waltz—and then 
I'm glad you came. It’s auch a lovely ball ! 


Greert,—The steward has regular hours and good 
food, but his wage $s small, and his chance of promotion 
practically none at all 

Gwenpo1tse.—You lave but to be observant and un- 
obtrusive to obtain a thorough insight into the laws of 
etiquette, 

)TTIF.— Be ri gular in your habits, take all the out- 
ox or exercise posatble, and use the bath tub at least 


| twice a week, 


H,.—The best course will be to select the locality 
you desire, then write to the proprietors of the hotels 
there. 

Eanie.—The gy moan of salt in sea water is largest 
where the water is deepest, but does not increase with 
the depth. 

Hoorsse.—In these days the main item of expense at 
banquets is not the edibles, but the wines, the flowers, 
and the decorations. 

Toxy.—Lamb, we think, isa Scotch name}; it is cer 
tainly much more common in that country than either 
in England or Ireland, 


F. U.—The pronunciation of names of places is usually 
arbitrary, and custom ina great measure governs the 
sound adopted. 

Puzzitep.—The written language of the Chinese is 
intended for the eye alone, and could not be understood 
by a listener if read aloud. 

Jox,—The railway company are compelled to si ubjoct 
you to colour tests on their own account ; your medical 
certificate would not be sufficient, 

Axxtous Episa.—By bard work and diligent practice 
and with much perseverance, 4 small amount of execu- 
tion may be acquired, 


' 


Oxtp Reaper.—Asa ‘Yule it will be f neon Pe that 
detectives are selected from 


the police for ce. Bxceptional 
ability in this, as in thar proteadane, is soon recognised, 
and treated accordingly. 


MiserasLe Morurre.—Being we to prove that-the 
house and furniture are your 0’ oe oe reonal property 
they cannot be distrained upon for debts contrasted by 
your husband. 
A Reaprx.—If the deceased made over all or the 
residue oi bis property to you, you can certain! 
to see all books and papers referring to ane. Tt pine | 
be the better way, perhaps, if you instructed a respact- 
able solicitor to act on your 
Minramu.—Two parts soft banc one 


bs 


af 
ti 


mixed together; soap a 8 , dip it, tn the 
mixture, and rub a breadth at a time on both — 
stretching them on a table. Sponge over i 

ciean warm water, and iron on the wrong ® while 


damp. 


R. P.—The Light Brigade, 
charge at Balaclava, eee in led pane aeet 
ett; the latter was not kill but 


aide-de-camp, who carried the order ‘that ryt va 


stood and Tet to the disaster, joined charge and 
was killed. Sea 
Giapys.—Mix a little ammonia with some water, and 
rub some soap on a brush, and with the soft brash and 
the ammonia and water rub till clean. Rinse in cold 
water, dry with a soft, old handkerchief, and then rub 


up with chamois leather, This makes silver as 
as when done by a jeweller. 


Pexcy.-—-A gentleman in oeeety upon. & 
an opera, theatre, concert, or any other 
entertainment, should retain bie seat at her side, 
he has no lady with him, and sees that Aah, 
has « lesa eligible seat than bis, be can with 
offer it to her and eeok another geat for 4 


Bos.—Ou Christmas Eve the priests used to produce 
boxes at the services in church to receive the contribu- 
tions of the worshi for masses to be sald for the 

or; in later days the custom has been improved. upon 

7 all sorts of le quing round “i door to dor on 
the day following Christmas exking for Christmas 
for their own personal benefit, hence “ Boxing Day.” 


C. B.—The ivy differs from ordinary Plaats in nts in having 
rootlets on every stem, thus rendering ft 
pendent of its main ground roots. [ts notorious 


action upon growing trees when it vo. (ot hake foo 
them is yon due to absorption begees , 


qi 


there is any moisture in stone or ivy 

will have it, ) 
Gorvox.—Lambeth Palace has. for bes the 
residence of the Archbishops of Canter it was 

built in 1189 by Baldwin, Metropolitan in mR of 


Richard I, In 1202 it was, in a great measure, if 
wholly, rebuilt by Boniface. That part which is called 
the l_ollards’ Tower was built in the reign of Henry ¥., 
by Henry Chinchley, Archbishop of Oanterbury, 





Tre Lonnow Reapgr, FP Throe-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling wad iighipense, 


Att Back Noserrs, Pants and Vorumes are im pring 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 


NOTIOB.—-Part 403, Now 


tree, Kightpence. tio ol aly Sod tc 


Tux INDEX ro Vor. LXIIL, is Now Ready ; Prtoe One 
Penny, free, Three-halfpence. 


ear Au Laerans wo an Acguamaen ro ah See 
Tax Lospow Reaper, 884, Strand, W.0. ng 

1}t We cannot cadertake to roburs fejooted mange 
acripte, ey 
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bi ‘eaten tad by WoobraLn 
Fae stare Lose haa 0. h re 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S GHLORODYNE. — 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. F 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGURE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLRRA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short ali attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHROMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHK, MENINGITIS, &c. 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the moet wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 


Sold in Bottles at Is. 14d., 2s. 94., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘Dr. J. COLLIS tj 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony i 
accompanies each Bottle. Sotx MancvacTrurrr— 


J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 


aiewiTs PILLS AND OINTMENT. RISING SUN STOVE | 

















: THE BEST MEDICINES FOR A AMILY USE. : : 

. THE PILLS POLISH. 

; Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 

And are Invalusble in all Complaints incidental to Females. EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
THE OINTMENT IN THE WORLD. 

; the most nage Bowety Sw nd, Se ree sodailStin Discs Stiff | Bm Half the Time and with Half the Labour you can produce more polish with ‘Two 
4 i OR nein Penny Packets of the “ Rising Sun” than with Half-a-doren Penny Packets of ordi- 
Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, | =" Blacklead. 
] J 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. y 
N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above ee, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, RISIN SUN i! UID ME i AL POLISH 
or by letter. 





Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. Boitles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
PATENT DIAGONAL Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Steel, &¢., also 
& SEAM CORSETS, Glass), 2 Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasts Six Times as Long Without 


r 0 1 : 
PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. Tarnishing as other kinds. [ 


Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric, 
Made in White, Black, and a!! the Fashionable Colours and j 

-. Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New s 
mepen if —— a 4s. Uid., 58. 11d., 68. 11d., 7s. lid. 

per pair and upwar . . 

“ “ admirably modelled—exqnisitely neat and strong.” Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as well as the STARCH 

GLOSS, Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in their HE 

THREE GOLD MEDALS PROPER PROPORTIONS, «ll ingrodients necessary to produce BRAUTIFUL 


Id .b' Ag Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in Z ‘ 
tdi pie icles and Coeeaten. WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


wmeguiariee moral! CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


all obstructions, and 











eaPee7. eo ejSSnv oe <—vrer "st eee 


i the distress , 
3 egivies te eee EASIEST, QUIGKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes 1s, 1}d. & 2s, 9d. (the In 3d, Boxes. 
latter contains three times 
7 = nantity) of all Chemists. Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, orf any Onefor ? stamps (to 


15 raeg tp 4 stumpe by tie cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 
OWL 


maker, u B. 


no Pills 
ES nome |] G2 GHANGELLOR & 00., LONDON, E.C 
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SILEX LENS THE NEW AID TO SEEIN G. 


Do you suffer from HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
PAINS or DIZZINESS? If so send to the 


tNATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO., 
Chief Office: 188, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


FoR THEIR HOME TESTS. PORK era Te ee 


The most jst AOR SPECTACLES or FOLDERS t... suown. | 
FROM ls. 6d. PER PAIR. | 


CAN BE SENT TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. { 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


nER.—~ Not to our knowledge, 

8. J. C.--Obtain counsel's opinion. 

K. R.—Consult the manager of the bank 

Bres.—If the surface {s worn it cannot-be revived. 
Hanowy,-—All works on the subject are out of print. 
Ovri00s.—It is the male bird that chants 
is recommended for dyspepsia. 
ov same subject 


InaQu 


“euck-oo.” 

FYuRER.-—Ap apple 
Worerko.—See answer to “ Nemo 
8. N.—-Clorkenwell explosion on 13th December, 1867. 


dLD Reaper.—-There is no public institution of the 


@ort. 
Ose my Troveie.— You must go through the ceremony 
again. 


Doverrut.--The responsibility rested on yourself 
Recors.—Not iMlegal unless forbidden by the club 
rule 


Puyiuts.—We are not aware where 
you desire can be got. 

Marx.--The heaviest anchora weigh 
pounds. 

Anxpnrw.---Addresses are never given nor replies re- 
turned by post. 

8. 2 M. A.—A coarse wobleached 
for the purpose. 

PATERFAMILIAS.— We canno} say whether he would be 
cousidered eligible. : 


the Ingredients 


about 


7,700 


cotton wool is used 


Anxions Onr.--We are not acquainted with any home 
itable to the case. 
GRRALD.--You can got a little book at almost any 


naturallst's shop. 


Inis.—-You might try rubbing with French 
bread crumbs. 


chalk and 
_Unsopuisticatrp.—The miusio itself indicates when 
the dance begins and ends. 
Ose ms Dovsr.—There are no 
attached to the position, 
ly Despam.-—-OConstant attention to cleanliness will 
rid you of them in time, 
_T. B.—Parisian cabmen are vot 
pipes while driving. 
Hovsswirr.—A few grains of borax 
will prevent it from becoming sour. 
Oscar.—Quite impoesible for us to form any judg- 
ment; obtain legal assistance. 
IGNoRANT.—-Poors of that! “rank are commonly spoken 
of as ‘‘lord” this or t 
Macors.—In « 
is found helpfal to begin with. 
_NemMo.-—If they ars bathed in slightly saline water 
they will soon become soothed 
Ixg UISITAV e.—Those employed in making and selling 
beads for devotional purpcses. 
Yours Moruer.—Up to the fifteenth year of age all 
children should average ten hours of aleep. 
~—-[t would cost you a great deal more to 


allowed to smoke 


put into milk 


Economical 


do it than to have it done by a dyer. 


J. C.—Two apples, eaten uncooked at each meal, have 
Poy fou ind to cure dyspepsia. 

Purt.—Write to the Chief Librarian, and he will for- 
mvard you a printed letter of instructions 

Kewxetas.---All information can be obtained 
Inland Revenue Offices, Somerset House 

P. 0. Q.—The proper thing would be merely to shake 
hands and say that you hope she is wel 

Aaruur.—Rain water is by far the best « 

voeabl e to the skin for use in shavit 

Re GvuLAR Supsonmwer.—Addreses the question to Will 
Departr: ent, Doctors Commons, Somerset House. 

A. G.—It has been supposed to derive its 
from a mixture of the pointer and the spaniel. 

S:on.—Many of the cities and towns have their own 
special laws on such matters. 

L. K. J,-The Gulf of Mexico sends the genial stream 
across the ocean that tempers the climate of Sritain, 

Rupo.ier.—Your communication is of a nature which 
iid not be answered in these columns. 

M. M.—The reasonable funeral expenses must be paid, 
wid, if necessary, property sold to realize the amount. 

P. 0.—After having proved the claim to the insur- 
ance it would then be shared proportionately, as if the 
amount had been left in hard cash, 

jonstan? Reaver.—Advertise in papers in 
lity where the deceased or his relatives may 
resided 

INTERESTED.— Amor 
water is the least 
28) 


at the 


nd most 





origin 


the loca- 
have 


non-alcoholic beverages soda- 
pdulterated; among intoxicants, 


Norte Counrry Marm.—Fir cones soaked in turpen- 
tine are frecly used in France for making fires burn up 
quickly. 

* ff 


| 
| 








particular advantages 





ne cases the rubbing in of moist bran | 








‘DRAW THE ATTENTION OF YOUR FRIENDS TO THIS! 





With Ne. 1,671, published on Tuesday, April 30th, will be Presented 


A HANDSOME PICTURE, 


Suitable for Framing, specially drawn for us by H. SPERNON TOZER, and printed in 


Fourteen Colours, entitled 


vt 


‘“TEH NEW BABY,” 





Two NEW SERIAL STORIES will also be commenced in this“Number. 





sg 2? - ey" 


Your Newsagent should receive your order at once, 





lacing wide vessels 


Covytess or CarsTsa.ricn.—By 
iy painted, you wil 


containing water, in a room fre 
absorb the unpleasant odour. 


ix Neep or Apvyrce.—We do not think yo& should 
refuse, as your refusal will not in the end benefit either 
you or your friend. 


One wo Wants to Know.-——A man can quite legally 
adopt any name he thinks fit, as long as he does not do 
so for a dishonest purpose ; be need not register. 


A CHANGE OF OPINION, 


A LOVELY ball! Ah no~—we can't agree ; 
It seems a sleepy, spiritiess affair— 
Quite dull and flat as far as I can cee, 
And then, I feel so vexed about my hair. 


I know it’s not becoming, dressed like this ; 
Oh dear ! the mirrors stare one in the face ; 

I can’t help seeing what a mop it is— 
‘Lwould take Diana's self to give it grace, 


This dress, too, Helen. I'm #0 sorry now 
I didn't wear black lace, and yee Spf hair; 

I wish I'd stayed at home. I'll make 2 vow 
Henceforth againet— Oh, thanks, r do not care 


To waltz again. That coy aes id Sidney Brown ! 
He'd like once more to me from my seat; 
I wis so glad and thenkful to te ait down ; 
He almost killed me with his clumsy ‘tet. 


No, t don’t mean to dance a, to-night. 
Such wretched music ; and the floor is poor. 

The room's too hot. Besides, I'm just a fright, 
What, Helen, what? Oh, darling, are you sure? 


You are not jesting? Look again and see— 

I would not look for worlds. Oh, tell me true, 
The dear, dear fellow! Yes, indeed ! ‘tis he. 

Ab. now he sees me—he's delighted too! 


How well he looks—a prince 'mong other men, 
h, Harry, so you managed after all— 
Of course I'm m dying for a waltz—and then 
I'm glad you came. It’s such a lovely ball! 


GiipErt.—The steward has regular hours and good 
food, but his wage #s small, and his chance of promotion 
practically none at all. 

Gwenpo1ine.—You have but to be observant and un- 
obtrusive to obtain a thorough insight iuto the lows of 
etiquette, 

Lotrit.— Be r¢ gular in your habits, take all the out- 
door exercise possible, and use the bath tub at least 


| twice a-week. 


U. H.—The best course will be to select the locality 
you desire, then write to the proprietors of the hotels 
there. 

Eawie.—The proportion of salt in sea water is largest 
where the water is deepest, but does not increase with 
the depth. 

Hoersse.—In these days the main item of expense at 
banquets is not the edibles, but the wines, the flowers, 
and the decorations. 


Toxy.—Lamb, we think, isa Scotch name; ft is cer- 
tainly much more common in that country than either 
in England or Ireland. 

F. U.—The pronunciation of names of places is usually 
arbitrary, and custom ina great measure governs the 
sound adopted. 

Puzztep.—The written language of the Chinese is 
intended for the eye alone, and could not be understood 
by a listener if read aloud. 

Jox.—The railway company are compelled to et 
you to colour tests on their own account ; your medical 
certificate would not be sufficient, 

Axxtous Episa.—By hard work and diligent 
and with much perseverance, 4 small amount 
tion may be acquired. 


ractice 
execu- 


Op Reaper. = fs eee ees ee Sak tae that 
detectives are selected the police force. Exceptional 
ability in this, as in other professions, is soon recognised, 
and treated accordingly. 
MiserasLe Morure.—Being able to prove that- pei 
houze and furnitute are your own percenel See 
they cannot be distratned upon for de’ tracted by 
your husband. 
the P nengerg > .If the —e made over ali 
r ue of bis property you can certainly 
to see all books and papers re! eee te aame. a io 
be the better way, per! if 
able solicitor to act on your 
seer a #9 ee parts soft water, one Bong \ 
m together; soap a #8 well, R 
mixture, and rub a Brenden at a time on both | : 
stretching them on a table. sponge over 


clean warm water, and fron on the wrong 
damp. 








aide-de-camp, who carrled the order ‘that was 
stood and led to the disaster, joined in 
was killed. 


Guiapys.—Mix a little erry bye 
rub some soap on a brush, aud 
the ammonia and water rub till clean. 
water, dry with a soft, old handkere 
up with chamois leather. This 
as when done by a jeweller. 


Percy. es gentleman Me attendan 
an opera, theatre, concert, lecture, or 
aateriatuaneth, should retain bis seat 
he has no lady with him, and 
has a lese eligible seat than bis, can. 
offer it to her and eeok another geat for 


i 


Bou.—Oun Christmas Eve the priests used to produce 


boxes at the services in church to receive the 
tions of the worshi for masses to b 


By ail in later days 

all sorts fk round from door to door on 
the day following tmas saking for Christinas boxee 
for their own personal benefit, hence “ Boxing oy 





pendent of its main ground roots. [ts ntentoente 
action upon growing trees when it. takes 
them is las be due to yee, Mon rss 
there is any moisture in stone 
will have it, 

Gorpoy.—Lambeth Palace has. for been 
residence of the Archbishops of Can it 
— in 1189 by Baldwin, Metropoliten in rie 


Richard I, In 1202 it was, in s measure, if 
wholly, rebuilt by Boniface. That part which is called 
the Lollards’ Tower was built og the reign of een Vu 
by Henry Chinchley, Archbishop of Oaunterbury, 





ie 


Mm AN “Sr OF, 


Weskiy or Quarterty, One Shilling and Mighipensas 


Aut Back Nomsrrs, Bans and Vouinems aetna 
and may be bad of all Booksellers, 


won, igaipones Als We agra a 


oe vei? 


Tux INDEX ro Vor. LEITML, is Now Ready ; Prin Ona 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


Lerveas To so eins as le 


oa Aut. 
Tax Lospow Reaper, 884, W.O. 


+11 We cannot undertake to retura, rejected . 
seripta. s * : 


aie an 
SA hte 





don : Published for the Bromretor 884, 8 

by G. F. Conwromp; and printed by j ooDral 

espe, 70 to TS, Long Aare W.0. : 4 
~ i Ww 





R. P.—The Light Brigade, in thetr renown 
e e at Balaclava, were led 7 a 
tt; the latter was re but "a. 


e custom has been nme ty 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE offectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE ffectually cuts short all attacks of RPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEORALGIA, BHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &e. 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the moet wonderful and valuable remedy ever distovered. 
oe CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 
=} = i } @ Sold in Bottles at Is. 14d., 2s. 94., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
ft 











BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. Sou ManvvactuRER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT.; RISING SUN STOVE 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


a Sepa POLISH. 


Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 











And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
THE OINTMENT IN THE WORLD. 
bara diac i inte, Okt Wound, Bore, ro a atin Dew ous N.B.—In Half the Time and with Half the Labour you can produce more polish with ‘Two 


EI Penny Packets of the “ Rising Sun” than with Half-a-dozen Penny Packets of ordi- 


Manufactured . only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, eitay Siesta 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 9 
N.B.—Advice gratia, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, RISIN SUN LI UID METAL POLISH 
or by letter. 











Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit, Guaranteed Wear. Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
ww PATENT DIAGONAL | Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Steel, &¢,, also 
Fs SEAM CORSETS, Glass), a Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasts Six Times as Long Without 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. Tarnishing as other kinds. 


Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric 


Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and M AG K S p) 0) U R [ f STA R G 4 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New 
Sanitary Woollen Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d., 6s. 11d., 7s. 11d. ad 
per pair and upwards. h Bo ' 
ar Admirably modelled—exqnisitely neat and strong.” Contains the Very Best Starc Pax, Gum, Wax, &c., a8 well as the STARCIT 
~—Queen, GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in their 
THREE GOLD MEDALS PROPER PROPORTIONS, all ingratients necessary to produce BRAUTIFUL 


Sold -by th cipal Dra: and Ladies Outfitters in ; 
ee eer cinndem and Coloaica WHITES GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


igesatuss sonore]! CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


all obstructions, and 


relieve the distressing! EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST, 


sympto 

lent with the sex. 
Boxes 1s. 1)d. & 2s. 9d. . (the In 3d, Boxes. 
latter contains three times 

the quantity) of all Chemists. Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, or ef any One for ? stamps (to 


the cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


” ag G. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


SILEX LENS THE NEW AID TO SEEING. 


Do you suffer from HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
PAINS or DIZZINESS? If so send to the 


tNATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO., 
Chief Office: 138, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


FOR THEIR HOME TESTS. Frost rt Me 
































ie 
The ad pene SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ’t... auown. 
FROM ls. 6d. PER PAIR. 


CAN BE SENT TO ANY PART OF THE WORKED. 
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WORTH A’ GUINEA A BOX. 


| BEECHAM'S PILLS. 




















a 











FOR ALL 
4 A - Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such. as 
Aven Sick Headache, Constipation, 





7 ae Propric:: 


ELENS 


AOE RE » ENGL A 


Scapa - Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and 


_ Female Ailments, 
~ THE SALE 1S NOW SIX- MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 




















roi 2d only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’: 8, , Lanca 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 94d., 18, 134. and 2s. beach. 
Full directions with each Box. ng 


BEECHADRDES TOOTH PASTE 


4 Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Econontical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 


in Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 











pis | WEA WIE’Ss 
Sold E*Oo DD 
Rparrhere. | FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, | 


Supple, Healthy. E"*OO rT. 
A PURE CEREAL PREPARATION. 


q | Qs. 6d. 

) SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

3 QUININE AND IRON | | EXTRAORDINARY VALUE! 

h f. 100 Small Packets of SHOW Y : 
GEEAT NERVE STRENGTH) - TONIC 10 O FLOWER SEEDS, 1/-; Post 1 / 
GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH |! free 1/2. Certain to please, or 
GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH ! money ‘ returned. DANIEL we 
, STONE Bue 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Bruptions, 
i Blotches, Eozema, Acne, Disfigure- LOTION WEA V7 E's 








Fromotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, , Loudwater, Bucks. 
|| bi ysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. } 

















BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS: 


| GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


|.) BOILING WATER. OR MILK. 


nt aie 


a AR 


ZEBRA 
Grate:Polish. 








EAS SY: aiabiaes 
for Servants 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. : 


| BEECHAM S PILLS. 


' Bilious feel Ne pan Disorders, such. as 
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ven ie sto\\ Sick Headache, Constipation, 
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LANCASE! RE BNCLAND. 





aieees §=6Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 


SAINT HELENS 


| ; iy Disordered Liver, and 
IN 
| 


pe, ie Female Ailments, 
: “THE SALE 1S NOW SIX. MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 

















Prepared only by the. Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen's 8, _Eancaslre 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., Is. 144; and 2 each. 
Full directions with each Box. Na 











BELECHBAMN’s TrooTe FAS TE: 
it is Effi icacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 


in Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 


4 Will recommend itself ; 








pits | INT AW IES 
q ae FOOD 
{ Reyrmners, «| FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
B The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, | 
Blotohes, Eozema, Acne, Disfigure- PS 
Aj ont cacetteete. LOTION Naavers | 
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A PURE CEREAL PREPARATION. 


; | 2s. 6d. 

i SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

QUININE AND IRON EXTRAORDINARY VALUE! 
: 100 Small Packets of SHOW Y ’ 
tot rt fee STRENGTH FLOWER SEEDS, 1/-, Post 
GREAT M STRENGTH ! free 1/2. Certain to’please, or 

; GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH | money ‘returned. DANIEL 8 
STONE, _Loudwater, Bucks. 


} Fromotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
i By rsteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 
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